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We have received for Chloe Lankton $1.00 from 
“Bright Jewels,” of Friendship Sunday-school, 
Skelton, New Jersey. 

The Index of The Sunday School Times for 1881 
is now ready for mailing, without charge, to all sub- 
scribers who apply for it. 

What Bishop Hurst tells of the Pagan estimate of 
childhood is of interest to all our readers, as illus- 
trative of the gain to the little ones, and thereby 
the gain to the world, through the new honor given 
to childhood, by Christianity and its Divine Author. 

Now is the time to secure the basis of glad memo- 
ries for the close of 1882. It is too late to change 
the memories of 1881; but it is the very season to 
make bright and precious those which are forming. 
The difference between actions which bring sad 
memories and those which bring glad ones is not so 
great now as it will be by and by. Old George 
Herbert has reminded us of one of their differences 
which it would be well for us all to remember ! 

“Tf thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 

If well, the pairt doth fade, the joy remains.” 
There is many an evil act which has its temptations 
when looked at in anticipation ; but not one such act is 
pleasant to look back upon. One good way of measur- 
ing the real attractiveness of any course of conduct, is 
to consider how it will appear next New Year's Day. 





Au incredulous surprise is often expressed when a 
public confession of Christ is made by a high official, 


- he become a Christian ? 


or a celebrated author, or a man of great wealth, or 
a specially bitter opponent of Christianity. “ Has 
I don’t believe it;” says 
the hearer of the news, who, following a fashion too 
common, seems to think the Christian religion 
unlikely to make converts save from among the 
young, obscure, or well-disposed. The story of 
Charles Reade’s religious experience was thus re- 
ceived, a year ago; and a similar incredulity will 
find common expression the next time a famous man 
follows Mr. Reade’s course. Whatever be the facts 
regarding this particular case,—and recent secular 
correspondents have stated anew that Mr. Reade, 
once the most ferocious of egotists, is now “gentle 
and unassuming,” and has left his old nature wholly 
behind him,—it is certain that the Christian religion 
is the religion for well-known novelists, and famous 
statesmen, and -zealous scientists, and loud-mouthed 
infidels, as truly as for members of Bible-classes, who 
seem most likely to avow its faith. The whole his- 
tory of the Christian church, from Paul to Jerry 
McAuley, is a record of “surprises ;” and its field 
and its power are not going to be restricted or con- 
ventionalized merely because some people are accus- 
tomed to travel in ruts. 





One difficulty which we have recognized, in our 
most careful management of the department of Books 
and Writers, is the unavoidable incompleteness of 
the list of books there noticed, and the inevitable 
lack of order in their mention. At the best, many 
valuable books must be unnoticed, and those which 
receive attention must be taken up according to 
editorial convenience and the possibilities of avail- 
able space. Our desire has been for some plan which 
would enable our readers to know what really note- 
worthy books in the several departments of knowledge 
and literature had been recently published, even 
though we could not give an extended notice of them 
all. This desire is now to be realized, in large 
measure, by a series of monthly articles—of which 
the first is given this week—noting the more impor- 
tant books recently published in those departments 
which interest the general reader. These articles 
are prepared with care by one thoroughly and emi- 


our readers will be enabled to learn therefrom what 
is new and valuable in the book world. The mention 
of books in these monthly articles is quite apart from 
any special review of particular works deemed worthy 
of more extended comment. We are confident that 
the new plan will commend itself to a large number 
of our more intelligent readers. 


It was felicitously said by the venerable Mark 
Hopkins, of Williams College, at a recent gathering 
of the Sons of New England in Philadelphia, that 
the true aim of the highest education is to give 
character rather than knowledge; to train men to be 
rather than to know. President Hopkins himself 
furnishes an admirable illustration of the pre-emi- 
nence of character above knowledge. He is endowe: 
with rare intellectual powers, and he is eminent for 
his attainments in scholarship; yet it is rather for 
what he is than for what he knows, that the world 





gives him honor. As a scholar he may have supe- 
riors; but as a man he has no superior. Nor is it 


nently competent to the service ; and we believe that} 





with devoted Christians alone that the claims of the 
heart above the head are fully recognized. Char- 
acter is given more weight than intellect even by 
men who live in the realm of mere human wisdom. 
In an essay on the genius of Mrs. Hemans, Mr. 
H. T. Tuckerman says pertinently: “The idea. has 
been Often suggested that man is jealous of his 
alleged intellectual superiority, while little has been 
said of his genuine reverence for female character. 
.. .. The truth is, that men of feeling instinctively 
recognize something higher than intellect. They feel 
that a noble and true soul is greater and more 
delightful than mere reason, however powerful ; and 
they know that to this, extensive knowledge and 
active logical powers are not essential. It is not the 
attainments, or the literary talent, that they would 
have women abjure. They only pray that through 
and above these may appear the woman. They 
desire . . . . that the sensibility, delicacy, and quiet 
enthusiasm of the female heart may continue to 
awaken in man the tender reverence which is the 
most elevating of his sentiments.” How often we 
see a man of genius or of erudition giving a defer- 
ence to character which he never gave to intellect; 
and showing that he honors another for what that 
other is, as he never could honor one for mere acqui- 
sitions. The truest way to win honor and to win 
love is by simplicity and sincerity of character; not 
by striving to know and to do above our fellows. 
And everybody can have a share in this competition 
for the supremacy. - 





CHRIST AND COMMON SENSE. 


Thoughtful readers have observed that the criti- 
cisms upon the teachings of Christ in which infidel 
writers are wont to indulge—from David Hume down 
to John W. Chadwick—are usually based on forget- 
fulness of a very obvious principle of interpretation ; 
or on such lack of spiritual sympathy as renders the 
writer unable to see a subject in its true light and 
from Christ’s point of view. 

When our Saviour addressed men, he had a right 
to assume that they possessed, and would exercise, 
common sense. The trite anecdote of the judge and 
the young lawyer is here in place. When the new- 
fledged advocate proceeded to lay down, to prove, 
and to illustrate certain rudimentary principles of 
law, the judge quietly interrupted the flow of logic 
and rhetoric by remarking that there were some 
things which the court might be presumed to know. 
An audience may say the same to aspeaker. They 
do not want baby-talk. They are supposed to know 
something already ; to be possessed of ordinary intel- 
ligence. Christ acted on .this conception to a 
reasonable degree. He left something to be supplied 
by the good sense of his hearers ; and the inspired 
writers have placed his words on record, relying en 
the same interpretative faculty. Christ had a rational 
right to assume that his language would not be con- 
struéd in the most bald and literal sense, contrary to 
the natural implications of the time, place, and cir- 
cumstances, and the nature of the subject-matter. 
Every forcible writer and speaker avoids undue 
explanation and qualification, as weakening to the 
thought and style. Something must be trusted to 
the reasonable suggestions of the minds addressed, 
and something to the qualifying effect of facts‘and 
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truths advanced on other occasions. \ Bold declara- 
tions impress with a sense of authority. Strong 
statements are apt to be remembered. Striking 
figures fix themselves in the mind, and have power 
through the imagination as well as through the 
reason. One who never ventures to make an emphatic 
assertion, without adding all possible safeguards 
against misconception, and specifying all exceptional 
cases, might as well remain silent. His assertion ’ 
will make small impression, left in such a diluted 
state. One aspect of a subject at a time is usually 
a wise rhetorical rule. Give each truth a chance to 
make its own deep impression; the limiting or 
balancing truth can be taken up in its turn. So 
Jesus evidently thought, and so think all successful 
teachers and public speakers ; and it is because Jesus 
acted upon this principle, that his sayings have sunk 
so deeply into human memory, and are laws written 


on the very hearts of men. 


Take a few illustrative cases. In the Sermon on 
the Mount we read : “ Give to him that asketh thee, 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 
The skeptics pounce upon these words, 
and say: “ How far from wisdom this is! Here is 
an injunction to practice indiscriminate almsgiving 
and money-lending! The effect of it would be to 
fill the world with paupers, professional beggars, and 
do-nothings. True benevolence always discriminates, 
lest it should injure the applicant and the com- 
munity.” Is it to be supposed that Jesus did not 
know this; or that it was reserved for his critics of the 
nineteenth century subsequent, to make the discovery ? 
What absurdity! Paul put no such construction 
on the words of the Master ; for he as decisively 
affirmed “that if any would not work, neither 
should he eat.” Jesus took it for granted that his 
hearers would use their common sense in interpreting 
his precept, and take it with its natural and inevita- 
ble limitations. His idea thus was: “ Help every 
really necessitous person, as you may be able; and 
be willing to lend money,-to assist the truly needy, 
even though no interest can be paid, and you have 
to wait long for the principal; since lending may 
often be a genuine charity.” Our Lord was fond of 
a paradoxical way of giving a precept; stating it in 

e mere letter so baldly as to seem to contradict the 
necessities of human life, and leaving us to make 
the appropriate modification, while retaining in full 
the spirit enjoined. This method attracted attention, 
and made it difficult to forget the precept. Hence 
the extreme form of expression used in many of the 
commands and prohibitions of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He seemed to forbid all oaths, even those 
of a judicial nature, when he said, “Swear not at 
all;” and so George Fox, the Quaker, understood 
him. But when we notice the illustrative cases 
which he gives of swearing, and consider whom he 
was addressing, and the profane customs which were 
prevalent, we see clearly that he had no reference to 
judicial proceedings, but only to social converse. 
His words taken literally seemed to forbid all resist- 
ance to offered violence or wrong: “ Resist not evil (or 
the evil-doer),” etc. But he simply trusts our com- 
mon sense to apply the idea with reasonable and 
necessary limitations, growing out of our duty to 
enforce law and to protect those placed in our care. 

He means plainly : “Cultivate meekness and patience, 
as the rule of life, and avoid a revengeful, litigious, 
and combative spirit. It is often better to bear an 
injury than to have a quarrel, and to do too much 
rather than too little, in obedience to authority. Do 
not be so anxious to triumph over an enemy, and to 
repay him the evil he deserves, as to conquer his ill- 


” 


thou away. 


will and to win him to friendship.” 


Christ properly demanded of his auditors a willing- 
ness to look at things with a spiritual sympathy, and 
_ from his own point of view. He took pains to give 





and mould character; he taught and exemplified 
spiritual religion. He began his famous discourse, 
already referred to, with his matchless Beatitudes, 
which are the key-note of the grand composition. 
Now here a certain spiritual common sense comes 
into play, and is an exegetical necessity: He alone 
who is in fellowship’ with this conception of things 
ean see the force and value, or even the meaning, of 
our Lord’s sayings. Hence the blind criticisms of 
the infidels, who have insisted that there was a lack 
of manliness in our Lord’s ideal, and that some of 
the traits which he enjoins would make a weak and 
mean character. Hence the philosopher Hume went 
so far astray as to declare, that humility, which 
Christ so constantly praises, should be stricken from 
the catalogue of virtues, and added to that of vices! 
Being out of sympathy with Christ, Hume missed a 


which should humble us; and he mistook the very 
nature of humility, which is only a species of honesty 
—a willingness to be estimated at our real value, 
however low that may be. It requires spiritual intel- 
ligence and culture to see that to forgive is a higher 
attainment, and requires more strength of mind, than 
to resent and retaliate. This latter power the feeblest 
and meanest are equal to, while the former trait is 
the characteristic of moral nobility, and indicates 
that one is “a partaker of the divine nature.” One 
must be in accord with Christ, who could say, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart,” before he can be suffi- 


in humility. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


eat, and how to walk, and how to talk;” and again 


respondent writes derisively : 
Tell me how Adam and Eve lurnt to Eat from some one Els 


life if you Can recolect What you lernt then. 


nurse ought to have in mind at such a time. 


on the needs or tastes of the individual, that he wh 


year, a Canadian clergyman writes : 


cations need be mentioned here. Of the larger works, 
the student will find nothing better than the first New 
Testament volume of the Speaker’s Commentary; the 
ordinary reader nothing better than Professor Riddle’s 
work in Dr. Schaff’s large Illustrated Commentary. For 
smaller, portable works, the proper volume of the Cam- 
bridge Bib!s for Schools (published in this country by 
Macmillan at $1.00), or of the Handy Commentary, 
(published by Cassell, Petter and Galpin at $1.00), 
is all that would have been needed a year ago; and 
neither of these works is yet rendered useless. Now, 
however, the Revised Version must be printed in the 
commentary, if it is not made its basis. The handiest 
volume of this sort, and not inferior to any in explaining 
what needs explanation,—whether one calls it critical or 
homiletical,—is Professor Riddle’s Mark, the first ofa 
new series intended to embrace the entire New Testa- 
ment,—The International Revision Commentary, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, at $1.00 


perception of the evil which is in man, a sense of} per volume. The only thing to be missed in this work 


is the text of the Authorized Version. Another book of 
singular merit, great freshness, and excellent spirit, is 
R. F. Weidner’s Commentary (published by Brobst, 
Diehl, & Co., Allentown, Penn., at $1.25). ,This is 
written from a Lutheran standpoint, but it will instruct 
in other respects those who cannot follow its denomina- 
tional views. It has the Authorized and the Revised 
Versions printed on confronting pages. Besides these 
more valuable books, others have appeared with both the 
old and the new texts; but none that have come to our 
notice have such select and abundant material for 
instruction and profit. 


ciently clear-eyed to see the falseness and meanness} It is really amusing, this clap-trap hubbub over the 
of pride, and the beautiful candor and needful |‘ Revised” texts of the New Testament in the competing 
acquiescence in the divine order, which are involved | !e#80 helps for 1882, now that every publisher can use 


something of the sort without paying extra for it. In 
1877, nearly five years ago, The Sunday School Times 
began the publication of a “Revised Translation” 
(afterward called “ Parallel Translation”’) of the lesson 


It is always pleasant to have one of our readers try to| text of the International Series, week by week, from 
be funny at our expense, when we have said something | some prominent member of the new Bible Revision 
that is so fresh to him that either he can’t understand it | Committee; and from that time to this it has continued 
or he won’t believe it. It is clear evidence that we are| the plan, with slight variations. Helps of this kind 
on the right track in our effort at training. Writing} meant something, before any such revision was popu- 
recently on The Work of Child Shaping at Home, we | larly available; but now that published Revisions are 
said: “A child has everything to learn, and he must learn | within the reach of all, there is an attempt by one pub- 
it from others. He must learn from somebody how to | lisher or another to make capital out of the claim that 


, | subscribers to Ais periodicals shall have the Revised 


“The first six months of a child’s life shape him more | Text without added cost. One publisher advertises the 
than any subsequent six months.” At this an Ohio cor- | Revised Text according to the edition “authorized” 


by both the British and the American companies, while 
_| another wants the credit of patriotic piety for substi- 


Plese tell me What you lernt in the first six month of your | tuting something which he calls the “American Revis- 


ion.” Of course, it is right to give teachers and scholars 


_ Our Philadelphia Bibles tell nothing about the early | all the help that any of these Revisions furnish ; but, 
childhood of Adam and Eve; so we cannot report on that | of course, it is not right to deny to teachers and scholars 
point. It is said, however, that Eve had the Devil for a | the basis of uniformity in a common accepted text for a 
teacher, and that he taught her to eat what she would | series of uniform lessons. As an illustration of the con- 
better have let alone—probably within the first six months | fusion in the popular mind over this whole subject, we 
of her life. As to the Editor’s remembrance of the first | add two notes received from subscribers. One from 
six months of his life, he has to confess that it is very | Maryland says: . 

scanty ; he kept no diary at thattime; but from what has} I am very glad you give us the “ Revised Text ;” but now I 
been told him he believes that he then learned to take | do wish you would give us the “American Version.” Let us 
nourishment, to open and shut his eyes, and to kick ; and | stand by our American Committee. 

he is very sure that he would be badly off now if his| Why, we’ve given you a Revised Text, week by week, 


early education in those three lines had been neglected. | for years; and we are likely to attempt other im-proved 
But it was of the child’s character-shaping through wise 


and kindly treatment in the first six months of its life— 
not of its teaching—that we spoke editorially. Firm-| accepting the Cambridge and Oxford edition ; for the 
ness, tenderness, and discretion in the handling and care 
of a child in the earlier weeks of its life are everything 
to it for its earthly future; and ‘hat every parent and 


revisions, for your benefit, for years to come. As to 
standing by the American Committee, that involves 


American Committee authorized that, and that alone. 
There have been several attempts—of various degrees of 
badness—-to put in shape the American Committee’s 
foot-note suggestions; but no one of these attempts 
has been “ authorized ” by that committee. 


It is rarely the case that we can say which commen-} ‘om Indiana comes this inquiry : 


tary, or which singing-book, or which other help to study Why designate the Revision of 1881 as the New Revision, as 
or to worship, is the best of all for all. So much depends | You did in No. 52, and as you frequently do? Was there a 


0 Revision of sufficient importance, and near enough in time to 


wants the book must finally choose it for himself. Yet | ™**e tht designation necessary ? 

we are glad to give such facts in our possession as will In the first place, it is well for our readers to under- 
enable our readers to choose wisely out of the variety stand that we refer to the Revision of 1881 as the New 
before them. Concerning helps in one line for the new | Revision, as distinguished from The Sunday School 


Times Revision of 1877-1881. In the next place, our 


Your paper has come regularly to me for years. I value it readers ought to know that Revisions of the text of our 


them his point of view, in contrast with that of | ™uch. I am now going to make my first request., Would you English Bible have been repeated over and over again 


worldly men and of false religionists like the Phari- 


sees. He was neither ascetic nor ritualistic. 


went behind forms, ceremonies, and outward institu- 
tions. He appealed to the heart ; he sought to create 


Greek text, and homiletical ? 





kindly inform me through your columns as to the best com- | for centuries. Within less than a generation we have had 
mentaries on the Gospel of Mark,—particularly critical on the | published in this country at least two Revisions of the 


New Testament by the American Bible Society ; two by 


In the matter of commentaries on Mark, there is quite | the American Bible Union ; two by Noah Webster; one 
a variety to choose from ; though only the newer publi- 





by L. A. Sawyer, one by Professor George R. Noyes; 
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and one after Griesbach, published at Andover. In Eng- 
land, meantime, there have been such Revisions as Dean 
Alford’s, Sharpe’s, Wellbeloved’s, and Davidson’s, And 
the King James’ Version was only a Revision, In the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalter and of the Lord’s 

Prayer, the text of former Revisions is still retained. This 
latest Revision is called the New Revision, by Professor 
Ezra Abbot and by Chancellor Howard Crosby of the 
American Revisers, in their contributions with reference 
to it in The Sunday School Times ; and it will probably 
continue to be so designated for some time to come—un- 
less indeed it is displaced by the enterprising lesson-help 
publishers who are sneromee in pushing what they 
call the-“ American Version.” Oh yes! the Revision 
issuing from the Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster 
Abbey is still fairly entitled to be called the New Revision. 


MISTAKES. 
BY SUSAN M, DAY. 
Vouchsafe to keep me this day withmut sin! 
Yea, Lord! from danger, too, for Christ’s dear sake ! 
Yet more I ask, for more thy help would win! 
In thy deep pity, keep me from mistake ! 





Mistakes of judgment! when no light I see, 
Yet in my blindness fain would do my best ; 
When to life’s problem I can find no key, 
And grope in darkness, wiih a weight oppressed ! 
Mistakes of loving! when my heart leaps forth 
To answer heart that faithful seems, and true ; 
Then learn that hope of gain marks friendship’s worth, 
That love unselfish is the gift of few! : 


Mistakes in guiding others on through way 

Which shining looks, and leads to sunny height, 
Only to lose ourselves at close of day, 

And wander in dense woods, through dangerous night. 


Yet teach me, Lord! that if with purpose true, 
With unperverted will, I firmly make 

My choice,—that is the best that [ could do, 
And thou didst mean that I should oft mistake! 


Thus through my failures lead to sure success, 
Through falls to stand on ground that never quakes, 

Through error learn thy strength, my feebleness, 
Climb nearer heaven by means of my mistakes ! 


THE PAGAN ESTIMATE OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F,. HURST. 

In no respect is the superiority of Christianity over 
| paganism more perceptible than in their antagonistic 
estimates of childhood. There is not one great classic 
writer in even the age of Pericles in Greece, or of the 
Republic in Rome, who approximated the moral value 
of childhood, or its real bearing on the world’s future. 
It was only of man after he became mature, after he had 
fought the battles of childhood and youth, and stood 
forth before the world as an achiever, a victor on many a 
field, that the pagan mind formed a high opinion, and 
regarded him as worthy a place of honor in citizenship 
and in the pantheon of literature. The subject and pas- 
sive man received little notice from the most charitable 
philosopher; the child was never once thought of as 
worthy of an equal place with the adult in the sympathy 
and respect of the world. The highest value attached 
to children was their possible service to the state. The 
Spartan regarded boys only of value; and this he did for 
the reason that they might be of strong body, and there- 
fore able to perform military duty. Maimed and invalid 
boys, and the most of the girls, were not supposed to be 
of any special worth, and better in Hades, in charge ot 
grim and relentless Pluto, than on earth. 

But let us listen to some of the utterances of those 
best teachers, whose works we read with most interest, 
who most nearly approached the Christian spirit, and in 
many of their sentiments seem almost to have caught the 

echoes of the divine words of Him of Nazareth. Plato, 
in his book on The Laws, and ‘in his Republic, takes 
special pains to lay down a theory of education, but 
he always gets to the same result: children must be 
taught to respect the laws, and their training must be 
according to them. “For the third and fourth time,” 
he says, “our reflections have come to the result 
that education should be the allurement and guidance 
of youths to that which the laws approve, and which 
the most judicious and aged have found by experience 
to be the best.” , Aristotle, not less than Plato, stops far 
short of the scriptural ideal, for religion forms no part ot 
his educational theory. He says: “ No one can doubt 
that the legislator must bestow very peculiar attention 
on the education of youth. If this is not done in a 
state, its constitution is destroyed.” Socrates was an 
advance on both these great teachers, in that he urged 
the young men who gathered about him for counsel to 


improve their hearts and deny themselves in their daily 
life. But so foreign to the Athenian mind was this 
emphasis on the value of the inner life, that the towns- 

men of Socrates held him up to contempt for this very | 
instruction ; and Aristophanes, the scoffer and satitist, 

produced rapturous applause when he made Socrates he 
subject of ridicule as a sophist, or a subtle ‘apetiilator’ 
about remote things.* — 
One of the peculiarities of the pagan coneéption ‘of 
education was its admiration of juvenile crime when 
associated with success. The Spartan boy was aditired’ if 
he could steal without being caught, and’ his” kill tn’ 
thieving was regarded as a hopeful sign of latér victorious 
soldiering. Besides, these same Spartans had ati annual 
custom of scourging their children at the altars'f Diaha 
Orthia, without any disobedience whatéver, ‘$0 cruelly 
that many died from the blows. One of the fundamental 
elements of the whole pagan mythology Was’ ¢ruélty-to | 
aged and decrepit parents. The Greek#* tatight’ that 
Jupiter hurled his own father, Saturn, froni "thé throne; 


universe with his brothers Neptune and” Plato.” This 
same Saturn, however, deserved his punishfnent; fot he 
was accustomed to devour his own childrety, an@ Jupiter 
and two of his brothers only escaped by ah ufiéxpectedly 
rapid development. All the domestic bonds’ dre dis- 
solved in the Greek and Roman faith. Thére is 16 sich 
thing as a strong and pure love of children. ‘From 
beginning to end parents are murdering them, and ‘the 
latter are plotting against the former. It is’a ‘pahde- 
monium of unmitigated character. Vuldéan ‘chained his 
own mother Juno,—a type of what childrén'thotight of 


crime. 
While there was such a thing, now and ‘then, ia" the 
common life, as parental tenderness, it was'orily hoderdte 
and cautious approach to that intense Christian love 
which makes sacrifices for childhood. It Was ‘a ‘love 
which was limited merely to admiration fof sdiie ‘Heroic | 
deed. For example, when Xenophon was tiférméd that 
his son had perished in battle, after making gréat’ 
slaughter of his enemies, he replied: “I did not thaké it 
my request to the gods that my son might*bé tinmiortal, 
or long-lived, for it is not manifest whether this Was é6n-" 
venient for him or not, but that he might"havé “integrity | 
in his principles and be a lover of his country, atid” how 
I have my desire.” + e gee 

We see this calculating love exemplifying itself in thé 
kind of teachers employed. That old téll-talé word’ 
“pedagogue” simply means the attending slave, who} 
took the children to school, and then taught then when 
they reached there. His function was little higher thar’ 
the shepherd who led out the flock to browse all day on 
the mountain side. The difference between ‘pedagogtie 
and teacher is the measure of the wide gulf” between | 
paganism and Christianity in their relative gtasp of the 
majesty and worth of childhood. Only the “parents of] 
purer and higher quality thought it worth while to attend 
in the least to the education of their children in‘pérson, 
until the time should come when the latter should Téave 
home for the university. The rule was} that ® Hlavé 
should teach and train. 
fortune to be blessed with such a wise slave as’ the’lainé 
Epictetus, the children fared well enough. Bat thé’rule” 
was to put them under the eye-servant’s cart.” ’ Riatareh; 
in his life of Cato, commends Socrates as’ exdaptionslly 
far-sighted “in teaching his children the’ rédtindrite | OF By 
school education, although he had a slavé’°whd'welf tin- 
derstood the business, and taught many other children.” 
This same writer, to whom we owe by ‘faf Out "best 
glimpses into the moral life of both the Greéks and thé 
Romans, bestows on Cato very much the same praise, as 
being far i in advance of his times : “Cato wis atcaatomed | 
to say he was not willing that his son should be rebukéd 
or beaten by a slave; nor that he should have to thank a 
slave for this kind of Fnowledge.” 

There is one department of the pagan iultvidivkinees 
to the moral value of childhood which I da¥e hot enter; 

namely, the early introduction of childreétf ‘into’ ‘the. 
corrupt mysteries of Eleusis and other localities?” These 
were licentious orgies of nameless depth, and children’ 
were early made acquainted with them. Thére are 


die than pass into such shadows, but they are Very’ rare. 
For the most part, the parents were not disinclined that 
their children should early enter upon the lifé of which 
the mysteries were the miserable beginning.” “ 

It was in such condition that Christ found thé 86-called 
cultivated of his day. Woman was practiéally a slave: 





* Compare Tholuck, Nature ne Moral Impotency of Heathenism, in 
The Biblical Repository, July, 


} See Plutarch, Morals bid a ol Edition), Vol. FEI., p. 333, 








and shut him up in Tartarus, and then parceléd ‘out’ the / 


their mothers through all that long period oF revolting 


When a family tidd the taré’ 


instances where parents preferred their children should |’ 


The noblest word which the Roman world spoke was 
that of Cornelia, who said of her children, the Gracchi, 
“ These are my jewels!” But she stood alone. Chil- 
dren were not regarded as jewels, to be treasured and 
cultivated for a pure life, but machines for fighting 
future battles. Christ, of all the revolutions which he 
brought to pass, achieved none greater than this,—the 


‘T elevation of childhood into equality with manhood. 


"When he said, “ For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” 
he struck a fatal blow at the long blindness of the world 
to the great possibilities of the young. © The fact is, there 
was no place for children in either the social or the political 
framework of any pagan nation, while Christianity took 
note of them at the beginning, and never once forsook 
them. That Jesus was once a child, and did not appear 
among men as a full-grown man, has sanctified child- 
hood forever. As we gather about our hearthstones in 
this Christmas time, and call up the sacred memories of 
Bethlehem, we think of him as one with ourselves, from 
the manger to the cross. Coriolanus might pray for his son : 
** The God of soldiers, 
With the consent of supreme Jove, inform 
Thy thoughts with nobleness ; that thou mayst prove 
To shame invulnerable, and stick i’ the wars 
Like a great sea-mark, standing every flaw, 
And saving those that eye thee!” 
But of far greater value, and in a new sphere, was Paul’s 
advice to the Ephesians to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 





WEIGHING THE EVIDENCE IN NEW TES- 
_TAMENT MANUSCRIPT READINGS. 


BY ISAAC H, HALL, LL. B., PH. D, 


Textual criticism of the New Testament is the work, 
‘now grown to a science, whose end is the recovery, or 
-precise determining, of the original text of the New Tes- 
tament in its purity. 

-It-is well to premise—what cannot be too often reiter- 
-ated—that “ with regard to the great bulk of the words of 
the New Testament, . . . there is no variation or other 
ground of doubt, and therefore no room for textual criti- 
cism.”” Theremainder, “ formed in great part by changes 
of order and other comparative trivialities, constitutes the 
}-whole area ofcriticism.” And only a small proportion of 
thisis appreciable in an English translation. With regard 
4-to the Greek, “the amount of what can in any sense be 
called substantial variation . . . can hardly form more 
-than a thousandth part of the entire text.” Textual 
} criticism, moreover, has for its aim “nothing more than 
‘the detection and rejection of error ;” and that “error” 
consists of the inevitable mistakes of copyists, who, be- 
yond doubt, were conscientious, and intended to be 
careful. 

It is not to be expected that any one man, or any one 
‘school of men, will exert exclusive influence, or final and 
decisive authority, in settling its still vexed questions. 
Each brings his gift, of greater or less moment, more or 
-less. affected with the one-sidedness, or the imperfection, 


}-which clings to all human thoughtor human work. The 


many compass what the few possess in largest propor- 
tion, No one, whether he contribute a mite or a whole 
-treasury, either can or ought to withhold it from the most 
searching judgment. 

_. The grand contest of to-day lies between those on the 
one hand who support the few and ancient witnesses to 
;-the text, to the general exclusion of the later multitude, 
and those on the other hand who claim that the later 
.maass should be examined as well, and should possess a 
weight in which their number should be a prdminent 
element. 

This statement of the difference is rather loose, but it 
-would be hard to make it closer; for in reality there are 
‘sundry false issues stated and argued on the one side o1 
the other. Probably all will agree that each case of vari. 
ant reading in the New Testament text is to be settled on 
its own merits, after hearing all the testimony; but some 
will consider that to be testimony which others will allow 
to be no more than argument. All will agree that every 
|e@ompetent witness in the case should be examined ; but 
some will consider a particular document to be compe- 
tent, while others would exclude it entirely. 

In short, the common sense of either side in practice is 
bgenerally stronger than its ability to state, and often, to 
comprehend, first, the laws of evidence in gencral, and 
secondly, their delicate application in particular rules to 
| the cases of textual criticism. The difficulty ofsummon- 
ing the witnesses, and of preparing to hear them—to be 
ranked among the highest and subtlest scholarly attain. 
ments—also brings much distraction; springing new 
questions upon the critics (very much as 2 complicatea 
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evidence upon the advocate in court), and thus still fur- 
ther confusing the ability to state, to comprehend, and 
to clear up. 

It is not here proposed to set the world or the critics 
right. When Dr. Tregelles, on the one band, believes in 
“ resorting to ancient authorities alone in the construc- 
tion of the text, and in refusing, not only to the received 
or printed text, but also to the great mass of manuscripts, 
all voice in determining the true readings ;” and on the 
other hand, it is claimed that “ the two hundred and forty 
MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which still 
survive, instead of being of trivial weight compared with 
the five earliest, ought, at the lowest estimate, to be 
reckoned of nine or ten times greater weight,”—in such 
circumstances the most that a quiet student can venture 
is to make what suggestion he has to offer with sincere 
humility. 

However, there are a few suggestions worth making. 
Two of these have reference to matters so closely bound 
together in the tenets of one of the main schools of criti- 
cism that we do not often see them treated of apart. One 
of these has reference to the real testimony which manu- 
scripts give by reason of multitude; and the other to the 
prescriptive place of the Textus Receptus, so called. 
Their inherent difference, however, warrants their con- 
sideration separately ; and the first alone will be treated 
of at present. 

As to the real tendency or effect of the testimony of 
multitude, or the real force which resides in numbers: 
merely, it may be taken as substantially thus: It shows 
the general agreement of Christians that the substantial 
contents of each one of the mass are correct; and that 
all are accepted as compassing the whole truth in mat- 
ter, though not necessarily in details of form. It by no 
means (up to this stage of consideration) either affirms or 
denies the minuter accuracy of this or that particular 
manuscript, It does not claim that the copies in any 
line of descent have been preserved wholly incorrupt by 
miracle. To give a rough parallel, the laws of our vari- 
ous states, at least the larger ones, provide for the recep- 
tion of any one of many editions of its printed statutes 
(existing or in fature to be printed) as conclusive evidence 
of the law. But no one ever supposed that a volume of 
statutes could escape misprints, or that the court, duti- 
fully receiving this conclusive evidence of the reading 
of the statute, would render a decision without virtually 
correcting an obvious misprint, either from another edi- 
tion or from common sense, and that without being at 
the trouble to consult the engrossed bill in the office of 
the Secretary of State. So, in the case of the manu- 
scripts, substantial faithfulness is to be looked for iu any 
one manuscript of the commonly accepted mass ; but its 
clerical infallibility is not to be thought of. “ 

It is also to be expected that any very wide or persis- 
tent departures from the mass—or the true—would be as 
easily detected as in the case of other writings. The 
most delicate problem in secular textual criticism, per- 
haps, is to be found in the various readings of Shak- 
speare, Yet in any edition Shakspeare is Shakspeare; 
and so is Homer Homer, and the New Testament the 
New Testament, When the ancient copies of an author 


are scant, that is, when the critical material is scanty, | 


uncertainties become vexatious and painful. When much 
depends upon a date or a number, we may have—as in 
many spots in ancient authors—serious trouble. When 
the matter of composition is the loftier and finer poetry, 
as in the Agamemnon of A’schylus, a few gaps or faulty 
readings cause great disappointment and annoyance. Yet 
in all these there is a vast difference between an inac- 
curately printed edition and a mutilation—or a travesty. 
And it is, to speak very roughly, the knowledge of just 
this difference—only in a higher degree—which is secured 
to us by the testimony of the mass or multitude, as such, 
of the New Testament manuscripts. It would not take 
long, for example, to settle the poor character of Mar- 
cion’s Gospel. 

There iseven more secured, The mass of manuscripts, 
by taking the testimony of the majority (setting aside 
relative age, value, interdependence, genealogy) on each 
case of variation, would furnish a mean or average text 
whose mathematical probability of correctness would be 
much greater than that of any one manuscript, or per- 
haps of any small number, taken af random. (Yet the 
testimony of the majority isa thing needing better defini- 
tion, if not some conventional artifices. ) 

This would be the first dawning of textual criticism on 
that method—that is, of having regard for the multitude 
of manuscripts as a multitude; and it is in that glimmer 
of light that the testimony of the multitude asa multi- 
tude would leave us—unless criticism could show a more 
excellent way. We should know that we had a better 
text than we could be sure of by taking any one manu- 





script at random, or perhaps than by taking a few at 
random. Yet both the one and the few might happen 
to be better on the whole than the mean or average ; and 
still more might they happen to retain genuine spots 
here and there which the average hadexcluded. Doubt- 
leas, however, all would agree that the mean, or average, 
text thus obtained had pretty thoroughly preserved the 
substance of the original; and all would be able to 
accept it as a tolerab'e Textus Receptus. 

Without stopping to observe how far short such a 
result falls of respectable textual criticism, it is to be 
remembered that the mathematical doctrine of probabili- 
ties (sought to be applied to New Testament manuscript- 
correctness by Knittel in the last century and by Birks 
in our own day), and the somewhat allied doctrine of 
averages, have certain important limitations—even sup- 
posing their application correctly made and the depending 
computations to be free from error. In the matter of 
averages, the result is vitiated if the number of individu- 
als taken is either too small or too large; if too small, by 
not sufficiently (or entirely) compassing the truth ; if too 
large, by the unequal distribution of what is called 
“weight.” And in the matter of probabilities, while it 
may be true that certain rstios exist, and that these may 
be relied upon for a numerical distribution of results in 
gross, it is not possible to locate these results individu- 
ally, so as to fix upon the character of this or that par- 
ticular unit. Life-insurance people can tell with toler- 
able certainty how many out of a given hundred thou- 
sand men will be swept away in the next decade, but 
they cannot say what individuals will be taken. Neither 
could they say so certainly about a hundred men on the 
one hard, nor, on the same basis of calculation about 
a hundred million on the other. 

To apply the illustration, the text resulting as above 
from the mass as a mass, without considering weights, 
would leave us in more than one sort of uncertainty. 
We could never know Aow near the resultant text ap- 
proached the original autographs in form; though it 
would be probably nearer than any random chosen manu- 
script. We could never know, again, in which indi- 
vidual cases of variants the resultant text had attained 
the true—and in which the spurious; though we should 
feel sure that it probably was correct in more individual 
cases than any one chosen at random would be. 

Here we shall be met with the objection that the pro- 
cess of forming such a text would cause us to light upon 
many elements of certainty. That is freely granted ; 
but at the same time, every such element of certainty, 
once ascertained, removes its instance immediately and 
forever from the domain of majority decisions, and from 
that of the doctrines of averages and probabilities. These 
mathematical doctrines stop the mouths of all certain 
witnesses ; or, rather, themselves retire from the ground 
where such can speak, and deal only with the unascer- 
tained. The doctrine of averages deals with what is 
nearly known, while the doctrine of probabilities is con- 
fined strictly to the consideration of uncertainties, or 
what is popularly called chance. And the application 
of these two doctrines is all that the consideration of 
mere numbers amounts to. The moment certainty is 
reached, we have done with the mathematics. And the 
same is the-result if, instead of absolute, demonstrated 
certainty, only a high moral certainty, or very strong 
probability, is attained. Mathematical probability is not 
to be confounded with ordinary probability: it is only 
one of the latter’s elements. 

Such is the testimony of numbers considered solely as 
numbers. It is of value for general purposes, but does 
not very closely touch the matter of true textual criti- 
cism. Nor is it to be believed that those who most 
strenuously insist on giving full effect to the testimony 
of the vast mass of manuscripts, hold in formal theory, 
even if they did in actual practice, to such a reliance 
upon mere number as they often either lead or leave us 
to suppose. Mere numbers, in any endeavor to ascertain 
the exact original text, must be the last resort. Joined 
with other considerations, indeed, as in the accumulation 
of many minor (moral) probabilities of different sorts, 
all looking in the same direction, it becomes a different 
affair. But cumulative proof is not the use of number 
as number. It depends upon the aggregation of units of 
sorts so different as to exclude their being formed into 
numbers for the other sort of handling. 

A rough illustration will serve to give a general idea 
of the practical working of this method, though the 
parallel is defective in many particulars. Let us suppose 
that all the copies of the original issues (1611) of our 
common English Bible, with the reprint of 1833, were 
swept out of existence, and it were attempted to restore 
one or both the originals with perfect accuracy. One 
perfect copy only of each extant subsequent edition, of 





course, could be counted as making up the mass to be 
used. (Here we meet one failure in the parallel; for 
duplicate manuscripts from the same immediate original 
are not as plentiful or exact as copies of the same printed 
edition.) Now the editions of the present century far 
outnumber all the others; and, estimated according to 
numbers, their testimony to, say the spelling, except 
perhaps in some instances where English copies differ 
from American, would far outweigh that of the older 
copies, and thus give a result contrary to what we know 
to be the truth. Sundry other matters in the text itself 
would be almost equally sure to be decided wrongly ; and 
as to the margin, the failure would probably be utter. 
It is not easy to say whether any of the frequent actual 
errors would appear in the result.. At the same time, it 
would be hard to persuade the English-speaking world 
that they did not possess in the result the substantial 
accuracy and excellence of the Common Version, how- 
ever much the extant editions might differ therefrom. 

This illustration gives several hints of matters deserv- 
ing consideration whieh can scarcely be mentioned here. 
It is obvious that before using the mas cs a mass, some 
discrimination is necessary ; and that the proper use of 
later manuscripts, paradoxical as it may seem, is to help 
remove the necessity of the mathematical method. A little 
further thought would probably put an end to the sup- 
position that any case of criticism can be decided by 
considerations of mere number. 

It is scarcely fair to leave this subject without giving 
some hint, though imperfect, of the dependence of the 
value of numbers upon one chief consideration ; that of 
the genealogy of manuscripts. For this purpose we will 
borrow an illustration, but shape it in our own form. 

If ten manuscripts comprise all the testimony we have 
to an ancient treatise, and nothing more is to be known 
about them than that bare fact, we should probably begin 
by eliminating all the palpable and unquestionable 
errors which careful comparison should disclose, irrespec- 
tive of majority testimony. Of the remaining discrepan- 
cies, or those between which we could form no certain 
judgment as to which variant was right, if we found nine 
of the documents to agree in one reading, while the tenth 
varied, we should naturally feel inclined to side with the 
nine. Yet the tenth might be right, and the nine 
wrong. If they stood seven to three, we should natu- 
rally side with the seven, but with less confidence... If 
they stood five to five, we could form no decision. 

If, however, three agreed, while seven varied both from 
the agreeing three and from each other, we should prob- 
ably side with the small plurality, but feel pretty certain 
that something unknown lay bebind all. 

Suppose, however, we could prove to our satisfaction, 
either by external means or by a preliminary examina- 
tion, that nine of the documents were only copies of the 
tenth. Instantly their numerical value becomes of no 
account; their variations from the tenth and from each 
other are all recent; and only the tenth can be relied 
upon. We must adopt the tenth to the utter exclusion 
of the nine; not only as the best we can do, but as the 
exhaustion of our resources. We can never come nearer 
the original text with certainty. Ifthe tenth contains 
errors, only conjecture can come in, either to detect orto 
remove them ; and the most that the nine can possibly 
do is to show how some copyists in past time may have 
endeavored to do that work. 

If, however, it should appear that nine of the docu- 
ments were derived from some common source other than 
the tenth, that is, were copies of some manuscript now 
lost, the weight of the united nine is still of no greater 
weight than the tenth, but is rather less; for we know 
the tenth absolutely ; while we know the lost manuscript 
only so ‘ar as the nine agree, and we must determine its 
other portions by critical processes. Yet, after all, our 
ten manuscripts amount to only two witnesses. Where 
these two agree, their testimony is stronger than one 
alone; but no mathematical rules can be applied. It is 
at once apparent how false would have been the result 
reached by following the decisions of a majority of the 
ten on each variation. 

If instead of the nine having a common origin, it 
should appear that four had one common origin and five 
another—independent of each other and of the tenth, 
we should then have the elements for finding approxi- 
mately the testimony of two independent witnesses, to 
compare with the one whose testimony we know abso- 
lutely. Here the weight of each of the nine is much 
greater than before, but still not equal to that of the tenth. 

This simple case in the genealogy, or lines of trans- 
mission of manuscripts, shows us that the application ot 
numerical rules is by no means to be made in a style so 
direct and simple as might at first sight be supposed. 

This short view is most crude ard rudimentary, and 
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does not contain even the alphabet of the subject. Yet 
it is already plain that a clear case for the direct applica- 
tion of majority decision is scarcely ever to be reached 
until it is made to appear that the documentary witnesses 
so to be used have come down, either in whole or in part, 
by independent lines of transmission ; that is, in inde- 
pendent successions of copyings from different sources. 
And even so there are sundry other important considera- 
tions to be taken into account. 

Other inferences will doubtless present themselves to 
the reader’s mind; but it 1s not prudent to let conclu- 
sions run much in advance of knowledge. Togo further 
at this time without presenting additional data or illus- 
trations would be premature. In every science, hasty 
conclusions from what we know are often practically 
falsified by other matters which we do not know. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—@———— 


A PASTOR’S HINTS. 


If a pastor wants the members of his church to be 
working Christians, he must tell them so, and show them 
how to work. Whenever you find a church where there 
is activity and efficiency, you may be sure that the peo- 
ple have been well led, or well prompted, by one who 
knew what he wanted done, and who let others know it. 

Here is one pastor’s way of setting his church-mem- 
bers at work in one direction, and of prompting them to 
activity and faithfulness in other directions. It is a 
printed circular, with a blank page for the noting of the 
names of those persons whom he would like to have 
called on by the church-member to whom the circular is 
sent, 


PASTOR’S STUDY 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


Warren, Ohio, ——— 1881. 

DEAR FRIEND: Will you please call on the persons whose 
names are given on the other page, as soon as possible? Give 
them your kindly sympathy, if they are in trouble; your help, 
if they need it; and a cordial invitation to our chureh, Sab- 
bath school and prayer meeting, if they are strangers. Make 
them feel you are their friends. If your pastor can be of any 
help, freely call upon him; also any official of the church. 
Recommending to you the words of the Lord Jesus as they are 
reported in Matthew 25: 34-40, and assuring you of our sym- 
pathy and prayers, I am, 





Your friend and pastor, 
ALEXANDER JACKSON. 
P, 8.—Do you believe in prayer? Then come to the prayer- 
meeting. 
* Do you believe that the Lord blesses the two or three, and 
the greater number in proportion? Then bring some neighbor 
or friend with you. 

Do you want to have a good meeting? Then look up the 
subject on the card, and seek some illustration, or anecdote, or 
text of Scripture, or some thought, and let us have it. 

Do you love yourchureh? “Then show your love by your 
attendance, help, and good speaking. 

De you love your pastor? Then help him in his work. 

““ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

Are you good? Then never say ill of your brethren and 
neighbors. 

Do you want people to think you are good? Then do good. 

“ By their deeds ye shall know them.” 


And here is another pastor’s circular, which tells its 
own story : 


TO THE PASTOR’S BIBLE CLASS. 


My DEak FRIENDS :—On this Christmas Day accept my 
warmest greetings. May the Christ, whose birth we celebrate, 
come to each of you this day with richest blessings. 

Next Sunday we shall begin another year. I have a desire 
to see our class take a great step forward, in every way, in the 
new year. I think you all have the same desire. Here are 
some of my suggestions : 

1. Will you not resolve to be present in the class every Sun- 
day in the year 1882, unless absolutely hindered by sickness, 


or some other ‘purely providential cause? An honor roll will: 


be kept for the year. 

2. We are to study in the Gospel by Mark for the whole 
year, Here is an excelient opportunity to become familiar 
with the whole of Christ’s life. Will you not study every 
lesson from the beginning with the greatest diligence ? 

3. It will help me very greatly if you will take part freely 
in the class-room, apswering the questions, and asking any 
questions that you may desire to have answered, 

4. May I also make the request that you attend the church 
services on Sundays and week-days as faithfully as possible? 
It will be a great encouragement to me to see you present. It 
will have a strong influence on other young people. Then it 
will be of incalculable help to yourselves in the upbuilding 
and strengthening of your own character, and in the formation 
of your religious habits, ¢ 

5. Your position gives you the opportunity to do a great-deal 
of good, and to exert a wide influence in behalf of the cause of 
Christ, You can bring others into the class and church ; you 


can visit the sick ; you can be he)pful te the poor; you can 
take part in every good work undertaken here ; then each one 
of you can carry on a quiet, personal ministry in the circles in 
which you move. 

6. It will be pleasant to cultivate @ strong cluss sentiment. 
By this I mean much love for your elass, love for one another, 
loyalty to each other, a kindly social spirit, a pride in the name 
and success of the class, and whatever will bind you more 
closely together as an association. You want to become better 
acquainted with each other. The older members will take an 
interest in the newer members. You will meet socially from 
time to time. If amy of the members are sick, the others will 
then show every possible kindness. You want to make your 


you will look back upon your connection with it as one of the 
highest honors and privileges you ever enjoyed. 

Whatever help [ can give you, in the carrying out of these 
suggestions, I shall most gladly give. I cannot tell you the 


-| pride I have in the class, nor the interest [ feel in its future 


growth and usefulness. I want also to be to each of you a 

personal friend. Let me know always when | can help you in 

any way. Come to me freely ateall times. 

» Again I wish you the tenderest joy of the Christmas time. 
Affectionately yuurs, J. R. MILLER. 

Hollond Chapel, Philadelphia, Christmas Day, 1881. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


IN WINTER. 
BY HENRY RIPLEY DORR. 


I, 
“ Chirp, chirp,” sang the bird, 
Perched upon the apple bough ; 
“ Sing away, O bird!” I said, 
“‘ Summer days will soon be fled, 
And the gray sky overhead 
Wild with wind and snow,” 





One winter day I stood again 

Beneath the apple bough, and said— 

“‘ Aye, mellow summer days have fled, 
And my bird has flown away ; 

Or, mayhap, he lieth dead, 
For skies are cold and gray.” 

But on a sudden from the tree 

I heard a cheery chickadee ;— 

A wee gray bird that chirped to me. 
“« Aye, God is good,” I said, “‘ for here 
While winter days are cold and drear, 

The chickadee upon the tree 

Singeth a merry song for me ; 
And though my summer bird has fled, 
He pipes his cheery note instead.” 


II. 
Bird of winter on the tree, 
Singing blithe and cheerily, 
Pipe your merry song in glee, 
‘ Sing to me! 


Winter winds are black and cold 
And the Year is old, so old,— 
Searching, on his trembling staff 
For his fabled epitaph. 


Sing a merry song for him, 
Bright and gay! 

Drive the sad thoughts ot his dying 
Fast away ! 

He is climbing up the hill,— 

Follow, follow swift and still, 
Hasten, hasten ! 


Ah, he vanishes from sight, 
And my bird has vanished, too, 
Like the voices of the night ; 
I will search the dim woods through 
Till I find him once again 
In the snow or in the rain. 


Tears are freezing on my cheeks} 
And my hair is white with snow ; 
I am weary of my searching; when, below 
In a snowy glen, I hear 
Strains of music sweet and clear ; 
Tis my bird with the NEw Year! 
Sing away! 





HOW BESSY BARTON SPENT NEW 
YEAR'S. 
BY M. A. ROE, 

Little Bessy Barton and her mother had just left 
their beautiful home on the main street of Clayton 
Village, one morning, a few days before New Year's, 
and were on their way to buy some toys at Mr. Dayton’s 
large store, when another little girl, poorly elad, with a 
thin, pale face, stopped them, and said : 

“ Please, ma’am, mayn’t I do some work for you?” 

“ Work for me!” exclaimed Mrs. Barton. “ What can 





such a little tot as youdo? Why, you are smaller than 


class such a help in your lives that when you are gray-headed” 





my Bessy, and I don’t believe Bessy is old enough yet to 
be of much use in housework.” 

“Tm older than [’m big, ma'am. I’m almost eight, 
an’ I can wash dishes, run errands, an’ mind the baby.” 

“ Where do you live, and why do you want a place?” 
asked the lady gently, won by the earnest blue eyes 
that looked so pleadingly into hers. 

“ We live down at the Montana factory. You see, 
father got hurt in the machinery last fall, an’ mother 
can’t take care of us all, 80 I thought I'd hire out. Ob, 
ma’am, we're so poor! I— haven’t had any breakfast.” 

The voice hesitated, and tears came into her blue eyes. 

“Ill give you a quarter to buy one,” replied Mrs. 
Barton, opening her purse. 

But the little one drew back, saying, “ Mother wouldn’t 
want me to beg.” 

“OQ mamma! do let her come help nurse run after 
Eddy, she says she is all tired out every night,” said 
Bessy, eagerly. 

Mrs. Barton looked from one to the other, and thought, 
“Suppose it was my child wanting food.” Then she 
said, ‘Come, we'll go back, and you shall have a good 
warm breakfast, then help amuse the baby. If you do 
well, I may hire you by the week. What is your name?”’ 

“Susy Davis. O ma’am, I’ll do my best, for we are 
to be turned out of vur room by the middle of next week 
if mother don’t have the rent.” 

“ Well, we will see how you behave,” replied Mrs. 
Barton, as they returned to the house. Theré she told 
the old nurse Susy’s story, and what she wanted her to 
do, and said that she intended going right down to Mon- 
tana to see her parents. 

Bessy begged permission to accompany her mother, 
and in a shorttime they found the tenement house where, 
in one room, the family lived. ‘The sick father lay upon 
a straw mattress on the floor, and beside him sat his 
wife, sewing on some coarse garment, while a little girl, 
smaller than Susy, held a pale, sickly baby in her arms, 
rocking to and fro, trying to hush its cries. There was 
no fire, although the weather was freezing. 

Mrs. Barton told them that she had met Susy, and had 
heard of their trouble from her, and had now come to 
see how she could help them. 

She listened to the story of the accident, and how 
gradually all their money was used up; then she gave 
them enough to buy food and wood for their present 
need, and said she had engaged Susy to run after hér 
two-year-old boy, and she would see what more she could 
do to help them. 

When they left the house Mrs. Barton said to Bessy, 
“ Now, dear, we will go buy your toys.” 

“ But, mamma, I think ld rather give the money to those 
poor people. When papa read that verse this morning, 
‘It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ I thought I’d 
never find it so, yet now I believe it would be a great 
deal nicer to see how happy it would make them.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow, love, and think it all over, and 
if you still want to give it to these poor children you shal! 
decide what to get them.” 

Early the next morning Bessy ran into her mother’s 
room, saying, “Mamma, I’ve such a nice plan for Mra. 
Davis and all, if you will only consent. You know that 
our old gardener is gone, the cottage at the gate is empty, 
all but John’s room. Why couldn’t we bring them 
there to live? Then Mrs. Davis could take care of 
John’s meals, and Susy could go home every night.” 

“I declare, that is not a bad plan, Bessy. I’ll talk with 
your papa about it, but don’t tell Susy till we decide.” 

The next day Bessy’s parents gave their consent, and 
Mrs. Barton had the rooms put in thorough order. 
It was not a very difficult thing to do, for the old gardener 
had not been long gone; and Bessy enjoyed herself much 
in setting things right. 

Early New Year's morning Bessy went with her mother 
to tell them of the happy change in their prospects. 
Mrs. Davis wept for joy, and her husband, when told 
that the plan was all Bessy’s, put his hand on her héad, 
saying, “God bless you, my child; you have no doubt 
saved my life by your kindness, for I feel sure I shall 
get well and strong there.” 

Before night they were moved into their new abode, 
where a good fire was burning, and where over the 
mantel, in letters of evergreen, were the words “ Happy 
New Year. Welcome home.” Bessy and Susy were 
waiting to receive them, and Bessy instantly drew Mrs. 
Davis to the cupboard, where was a generous supply of 
things for them to begin housekeeping with. 

“These I bought with my money, instead of toys,” 
said Bessy triumphantly ; “and I never bad a happier 
New Year's Day.” 

She had proved the truth of the text “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
{ First Quarter, 1882. 


1, January 1.—The Beginning of the Gospel..............---- Mark 1: 1-13 
2. January 8.—Jesus in Galllee......-.-.-.--++ fredovcooscdnecs Mark 1: 14-28 
3. January 15.—Power to Heal ......-----+--<-+0+seeeceeeene Mark 1 : 20-45 
4. Sanuary 22.—Power to Forglive......-......-. Mark 2: 1-17 
5, January 20.—Ihe Pharisee Answered......--...... Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5 
6. February 5,—Christ and his Disciples.......-..-...-.--++-- Mark 3: 6-19 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Foes and Friends.................- Mark 3: 20-35 
& February 19.—-Parable of the Sower.........---..-<-- «00... Mark 4; 1-20 
9, February 26.—The Growth of the Kingdom........-..... Mark 4: 21-4 
10. March 5.—Christ Stilling the Tempest..................-. Mark 4: 35-41 
li, March 12.—Power over Evil Spirits..................-....-- Mark 5: 1-20 
12. March 19.—Power over Disease and Death.......... ..... Mark 5: 21-43 


18. March 26.-—-Review. 


LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JANUARY 22, 1882. 
Title: POWER TO FORGIVE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: I, even I, AM HE THAT BLOTTETH OUT THY 
TRANSGRESSIONS FOR MINE OWN SAKE, AND WILL NOT REMEMBER 
TuY sINns.—Jea, 43: B. 


Lesson Topic: Jesus can Pardon as well as Heal. 


{ 1. Faith Shown, v. 1-4. 
Outline: 2. Faith Honored, vy. 5-12. 
3. Sinners Sought, v. 13-17. 

Monday, Jan, 16: Mark 2; 1-17. Jesus can pardon as well 
as heal. 

Tuesday, Jan. 17: Matt. 8: 5-13. Faith in Christ’s power 
shown. 

Wednesday, Jan. 18: Psa, 34:1-22, Faith in God’s goodness 
shown. " 

Thursday, Jan. 19: Num. 14: 6-9; 20-24. Faith rewarded 
on earth. 

Friday, Jan, 20: Rev. 7: 9-17. Faith rewarded in heaven. 

Saturday, Jan, 21: Luke 15: 1-7. Seeking the sinful. 

Sunday, Jan. 22: Isa, 55: 1-9. Calling the sinful. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 2: 1-17.) 

1, And again he entered into Capernaum after some days ; 
and it was noised that he was in the house. 

2. And straightway many were gathered together, insomuch 
that there was no room to receive them, no, not so much as 
about the door: and he preached the word unto them. 

3. And they come unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, 
which was borne of four. 

4, And when they could not come nigh unto him for the 
press, they uncovered the root where he was: and when they 
had broken i up, they let down the bed wherein the sick ot 
the palsy lay. 

5. When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven thee, 

6. But there were certain of the scribes sitting there, and 
reasoning in their hearts, 

7. Why doth this man thus speak blasphemies? ‘ahetdl can for- 
give sims but God only? 

8 And immediately, when Jesus perceived in his spirit \hat 
they so reasoned within themselves, he said unto them, Why 
reason y@ these things in your hearts? 

9. Whether it is easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy 
sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, 
and walk ? 

10, But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on éarth to forgive sins, (he saith to the sick of the palsy,) 

11. I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy 
way into thine house, 

12, And immediately. he arose, took up the bed, and went 
forth before them all; insomuch that they were all amazed, 
and glorified God, saying, We never saw it on this fashion. 

18. And he went torth again by the sea side; and all the mul- 
titude resorted unto him, and he taught them. ‘ 

14. And as he passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alpheus sit- 
ting at the reeeipt of custom, and said unto him, Follow me. 
And he arose and followed him. 

15. And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his 
house, many publicans and sinners sat also together with Jesus 
and his disciples ; for there were many, and they followed him. 

16. And when the scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with 
publicans and sinners, they said unto his disciples, How is it 
that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners? 

17, When Jesus heard ¢, he saith unto them, They that are 
whole have no-need of the physician, but they that are sick : I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance, 


(REVISED TEXT.] 


1 And when he entered again into Capernaum after some 
2 days, it was noised that he was‘in’the house. And many 
were gathered together, so that there was no longer room 
for them, no, not even about the door: and he spake the 
3 word unto them. And they come, bringing unto him a man 
4 sick of the palsy, borne of four, And when they could not 
2 come nigh unto him. for the crowd, they uncovered the roof 
where he was: and when they had broken “it up, they let 
5 down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay. And 
Jesus seeing their faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, »Son, 
6 thy sins are forgiven, But there were certain of the scribes 
7 sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, Why doth this 
man thus'speak? he blasphemeth: who can forgive sins 


“Tor, at home, 2 Many ancient authorities read bring him unio him. 
3 Gr, Ohdid, a 





8 but one, even God? And straightway Jesus, perceiving in 
his spirit that they so reasoned within themselves, saith 
unto them, Why reason ye these things in your hearts? 
Whether is easier, to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy 
sins are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and take up thy bed', 
10 and walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man 
hath * power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to the sick of 
11 thé palsy), I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
12 unto thy house. And he arose, and straightway took up the 
bed', and went forth before them all; insomuch that they 
were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never saw 
it on this fashion. 
13 And he went forth again by the sea side; and all the 
14 multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them. And as 
he passed by, he saw Levi the son of Alpheus sitting at the 
place of tol!, 2nd he saith unto him, Follow me.. And he 
15 arose and followed him. And it came to pass, that he was 
sitting at meat in his house, and many * publicans and sin- 
ners sat down with Jesus and his disciples: for there were 
16 many, and they followed him. And the scribest of the 
Pharisees, when they saw that he was eating with the sin- 
ners and publicans, said unto his disciples, ° He eateth * and 
17 drinketh with publicans and sinners. And when Jesus 
heard it, he saith unto them, They that are’ whole have no 
need of a physician, but they that are sick: I came not to 
eall the righteous, but sinners. 


© 


“ Bed” add marg. Or. pellet. So in vi. 55: John v. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; 
Ane v. 15; 1x. 33.—Am. Com. 20Or, authority. 3That is, collectors or 
renters of Roman taxes: and s0 elsewhere. 4 Some ancient authori- 
ties read and the Pharisees. 5 Or, How is it that he eateth .. . sinners ? 
6 Some ancient authorities omit and drinketh. 7 Gr. strong 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Mark 2: 2. Preached the word wnto them.——I have preached 
righteousness in the great congregation; lo, I have not 
refrained my lips, O Lord, thou knowest. Psa. 40: 9.—He 
opened his mouth and taught them, Matt. 5: 2.——He went 
through every city and village, preaching and showing the 
glad tidings of the kingdom of God. Luke 8: 1.——The word 
is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart; that is, the 
word of faith, which we preach. Rom. 10: 8.——Preach 
the word; be instant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine. 2 Tim, 4: 2. 


V. 5. Saw their faith——Now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing that thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
from me. Gen. 22: 12.——But Jesus . . . needed not that any 
should testify of man, for he knew what was in man. John 
2:24, 26.——The same heard Paul speak: who steadfastly 
beholding him [fastening his eyes upon him, Revised Version], 
and perceiving that he had faith to be healed. Acts 14 : 9—— 
For by grace are yesaved [have ye been saved, Revised Ver- 
sion] through faith. Eph. 2: 8. 


Thy sins be forgiven thee.——Blessed is he whose transgres- 
sion is forgiven, whose sin is covered. . . . Thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin. Psa. 32:1, 5.——Thou hast forgiven the 
iniquity of thy people ; thou hast covered all their sin. Psa. 
85 : 2.——Who forgiveth all thine iniquities: who healeth all 
thy diseases. Psa. 103: 3.——Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a Prince and Saviour, for to give repentance 
to Israel, and forgiveness [remission, Revised Version] ot sins. 
Acts 5: 31.——If he have committed sins, they shall be for- 
given him. James 5:15. 


V.7. Who can forgive sins ?——Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean? Notone. Job 14:4.——There is forgive- 
ness with thee, that thou mayest be feared. Psa. 130: 4.— 
I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy sins. Isa, 43 : 25..—-To 
the Lord our God belongeth mercy and forgiveness, though we 
have rebeiled against him. Dan, 9: 9.——Who is a God like 
unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and passeth by the trans- 
gression of the remnant of his heritage? Micah 7: 18 





V. 8. When Jesus perceived in his spirit. I know, also, 
my God, that thou triest the heart. 1 Chron. 29: 17.——Thou 
knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; thou under- 
standest my thought afar off. Psa. 139: 2——But he knew 
their thoughts. Luke 6: 8——Neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in his sight: but all things are naked and 
opened unto the [laid open before the, Revised Version] eyes 
of him with whom we have todo. Heb. 4: 13. 

W hy reason ye these things f——The thoughts of the wicked 
are an abomination to the Lord: but the words of the pure 
are pleasant words. Prov. 15: 26.-—The thought of foolish- 
ness issin. Prov. 24: 9.——Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts, Isa. 55: 7.——He 
said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts 
{wherefore do reasonings, Revised Version]: arise in your 
hearts? Luke 24: 38._—Repent therefore of this thy wicked- 
ness, and pray God, if perhaps the thought of thine heart may 
be forgiven thee. Acts 8: 22. 





V.10. Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins. 
There was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him: 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, whieh.shall not pass 
away, and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed. 
Dan. 7,: 14-—-And hath given him authority t. execute 
judgment also, because he is the Son of man. John 5: 27.—— 
This is a faithful saying [Faithful is the saying, Revised Ver- 
sion}, and. worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners. 1 Tim. 1: 15, 

V.16. Hateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners.—— 
Which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I am 








holier than thou. ‘These are a smoke in my nose, a fire that 
burnéth all the day. Isa. 65:5.——The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus within himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not 
as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 
this publican. Luke 18: 11. 

V.17. To call . . . sinners to repentance.——Come now, and 
let us reason together; saith the Lord: thoigh your sins be as 
searlet, they shall be as white as snow. Isa. 1: 18.——Let the 
wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him. Isa. 55:7 For the Sen of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost. Luke 19 : 10.——Likewise, I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one 
sinner that repenteth. Luke 15: 10.——When we were yet 
without strength [yet weak, Revised Version], in due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. Rom. 5: 6 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


In time, this lesson follows close upon the last. It opens 
with Jesus’ return to Capernaum, from his first preaching 
circuit in Galileé. He and his mission were now so well 
known that he could begin to add specific teachings to his 
general proclamation of good news. He commenced, accord- 
ingly, with forgiveness; its power and its subjects. This 
caused the multitude to glorify God, but aroused the suspicion 
and unbelief of those who were set in the old way, and desired 
no new light. 

Thus far the scene of the lesson is at Capernaum, and the 
time probably the summer or autumn of A. D. 28; though 
some put itin A. D. 29. It was, however, before the second 
passover of Jesus’ public ministry. 

In verse 15 the time is carried forward at least some 
months ; probably to a point after the second passover of 
Jesus’ public ministry, after the choosing of the twelve, after 
the sermon on the mount, and after Jesus’ second circuit 
through Galilee. Its chronological place in the lessons of 
this quarter would be between Lessons 11 and12. But Mark’s 
reason for linking the two events together appears to be a 
simple one. It brings together the two principal items of 
information which we have about Matthew, and puts both in 
a proper and happy.connection of subject-matter. 

Levi is best known to us as the Apostle Matthew. Butthe 
call mentioned in this lesson is not to be considered as his 
separation to be one of the twelve. Levi and Matthew are 
good Hebrew names. 

The “receipt of custom,” or collecting the custom-house 
duties, was performed by Levi, as an officer of the Roman 
government. Not only was the tribute or custom to Gentiles 
a scandal and offense to the Jews, but the publicans them- 
selves were held in abhorrence. Nor is it to be supposed 
that the custom-house officers of those times, working for 
a heathen power, were altogether free from actual cor- 
ruption. 

The customs, or indirect taxes, were called in Latin por- 
titoria, They were generally sold to capitalists for a fixed 
sum, paid in publicum, or into the public treasury. This 
phrase gave the farmers of the taxes the name of publicani, 
publicans, though their proper title was portiiores. The 
capitalists who thus purchased the tax as a whole had some 
powers in the matter of collection, which might be abused. 
They had a right, of course, to collect the whole tax, and 
thus make a proper profit. But then, as now, officials were 
prone to exact all they could, by various kinds of oppression, 
and thus make an unlawful gain. (See Luke 3: 12.) 

Publicans were of various grades ; the name being applied 
not only (strictly) to the purchasers of the tax, or tax-farmers 
proper, but also (loosely) to their under officers. Zaccheus 
(Luke 19) was “a chief publican ;” and, as such a one would 
have to be, “ he was rich.” But the wealth of the class did 
not prevent their being detested by the Jews generally. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 

Verse 1.—He entered again: From his first preaching cir- 
cuit in Galilee.—Capernaum: “His own city” (Matt. 9:1). 
— After some days: Luke says “on one of the days.” It was 
more than one day, therefore, ufter the return.— Noised : 
Literally, Heard. This seems to indicate that he had come 
quietly into the city, but the report of be presence spread 
quickly.—In the house: Or, At home. 

Verse 2.—And many were gathered together: Luke says, 
“ And he was teaching, and there were sitting [by] Pharisees — 
and teachers of the law, who had come from every village of | 
Galilee and Judea and Jerusalem.”— Not even about the door : 
Either in ‘the outer court, within the street wall, or (less 
probably) in the street about the outer door. Such a crowd 
would quickly gather in the East, and crowd the street far 
beyond hearing or seeing distance.—Spake: Talked.—T he 
word; His discourse; that is, his message, instruction, or 
gospel. 

Verse 3.—And they come, bringing: Or, And there come 
[some] bringing.—Sick of the palsy: Or, Paralytic.— Borne of 
four: Carried, or supported, by four men, on a bed. Mark 
alone mentions the number of bearers. 

Verse 4.— Uncovered the roof: An easy matter in the East. 
The roof was flat, of earth or mortar supported by timbers, 
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and easily dug through. The ascent to the roof is generally 
by stairs from the outside. Where the house has two stories, 
the upper one is often a distinct house, not accessible from the 
inside below.— Broken it up: Literally, and more in accord- 
ance with the nature of things, Dug it out—Bed: The 
Eastern pallet is a thick quilt, or very thin tick or mattress, 
easily rolled up and carried under the arm. Bedsteads are 
not used in the East by the poorer natives, though common 
enough among the more refined. And even so, the bedstead 
is oftener a divan, or couch, than such a bedstead as ours. 

Verse 5.—Their faith: The faith of the bearers, of the 
breakers-up of the roof, and probably also of the sick man. 
—Son: Or, Child —Thy sins are forgiven: Grammarians 
differ as to the minute explanation of the Greek word which 
stands for “are forgiven;” and there is also a variation in 
the reading of that word, about which again grammarians 
differ. ‘Yet it is plain enough in the English, which could 
scarcely show the different shades of the different minute 
explanations. The meaning is that the sins are forgiven as a 
fact, and that fact is fact at the time of speaking. 

Verse 6.—Scribes: The men of the books; the learned. 
It is not right to understand that they were scribes in the 
modern sense. Historians, authors, writers, are more like it. 
They were the regular expounders of the law. Luke says 
“ Pharisees and teachers of the law ;” perhaps meaning that 
the latter were Pharisees also.—Rea-oning in their hearts: It 
would seem that at this early period in Jesus’ ministry the 
scribes and Pharisees were not yet open (perhaps not real) 
enemies of Jesus, but had come to see for themselves.—In 
their hearts: That is, Not aloud. 

Verse 7.— Speak: Talk.— Blasphem-th: Speaketh injuriously 
against God.— W ho can forgive . . . God? This has been the 
common opinion of all men, or the natural light, as well as 
the teaching of revelation. — 

Verse 8.—In his spirit: Or, With his spirit; the spirit 
which he had not by measure, doubtless. 

Verse 9.— Whether is easier: Or, using modern English, 
Which is easier.— Easier : Easier to effect.— To say: It would 
be easier to say “Thy sins are forgiven” without the detec- 
tion of imposture, than to say “ Arise,” etc— Bed: Pallet. 

Verse 10.— But that ye may know: You might be mistaken 
about my power to forgive sins if I stopped with that declara- 
tion only ; but if I say “Arise,” etc., you cannot mistake. 
You know who is the Lord that healeth thee, and you know 
that he also is the one who alone forgives sins. (See Psa. 
103 : 3.)—Power on earth: Or, Authority on earth. On earth 
in distinction from heaven, whence this authority came. 
The miracle is a witness of authority because it witnesses to 
his wonder-working power. The latter is perceived by the 
senses, the former inferentially by the mind. 

Verse 11.—The sentence which began with an address to 
the scribes finishes with one to the sick man. In Matthew 
the break and surprise is indicated quite as graphically by an 
anacoluthon in the grammatical structure, which Mark (with 
Luke) avoids. The instant turn and sensation, however, 
is marked in either narrative. It must have been a moment 
of intense eagerness on the part of the audience. 

Verse 12.—And he arose, etc.: The parallel between these 
words and the effect of faith in forgiveness on the sin-palsied 
soul has not escaped the commentators.— Before them all: The. 
great multitude, doubters included.— Amazed : Matthew says, 
Feared. But the Hebrews had one word for many of the 
strong passions or affections; very much as our word “ per- 
ceive” includes many means of knowing or of sense.— On this 
Sashion: Or, simply, Thus; like this. 

Verse 13.—By the sea side: Literally, Into the sea; where 
“sea” is put for the region near the sea; as apparently 
“Jordan” is put for the region about Jordan, in another 
place.—Sea is the Hebrew term applied to the lake. 

Verse 14.—Resorted: kept coming —Tuught them: Was, 
or kept, teaching them.—Place of toll: Or, the toll booth. 
The taxes which Levi (Matthew) collected were formed by 
the government ; that is, sold for » fixed sum to a capitalist, 
who collected them and reaped a profit.— Follow me: Though 
the special call mentioned in the Gospels seems confided to 
persons who were afterwards apostles, yet this call was not 
their separation as such. That event did not take place till 
the next season, or year.—And he arose and followed him: 
Leaving his business. 

Verse 15.—Sitting at meat: Reclining at table. This event 
was separated from the preceding by a considerable interval 
of time; most likely a year or so.—Many publicans: Tax- 

gatherers employed to collect the tolls, or indirect taxes. 
They were hateful to the Jews both as collectors of a 
foreigner’s impositions, and as themselves guilty of many 
extortions. It was natural to class them with sinners. No 
Jew could eat ‘with either class and remain ceremonially 
clean.— Disciples: Not yet the separated apostles ; and in the 
next clause they are called many. 

Verse 16.—Scribes of the Pharisees: Scribes of the Pharisaic 
party.— He eateth and drinketh, etc.: And thus ceremonially 
defileth himself. These scribes were calling proper attention, 
as they thought, to the law. 

Verse 17.—They that are whole have no need, etc.: True in 


selyes whole will not have a physician.— Whole: Sirong ; 
able [-bodied].— Righteous : Those thinking themselves so.— 
Sinners : Those who know or feel themselves such. Yet this 
saying of Jesus, if taken in strict literalness, makes a good 
sense, though extremely limited. 


REASONS IN RESERVE. 
BY CHARLES §. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is said, that when in Queen Elizabeth’s time, a statute was 
announced commanding all people to come to church, the 
papists sent to Rome to know the Pope’s pleasure. He re- 
turned to them this answer: “Bid the Catholics in England 
give me their hearts, and the Queen may have all the rest of 
them.” 
All true religion is located in the heart. Where the human 
heart goes, the human life will go. The New Testament isa 
revelation addressed tothe heart. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was “set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and 
for a sign to be spoken against, that the thoughts of many 
hearts may be revealed.” A most interesting illustration of 
this is found in that chapter of Mark’s Gospel which comes 
under our study to-day. The crowd was so great that those 
in Capernaum who wished to have their friends healed of 
disease could not get through the press. Four persons there 
were who ingeniously clambered up on the roof, bearing a 
helpless paralytic, whom they let down by ropes into the area 
of the courtyard where Jesus‘was. Our Lord not only healed 
the man of his palsy, but forgave him his sins. This seems 
to have specially provoked certain of the bystanders, who, 
not choosing to express their animosities publicly, contented 
themselves with “ reasoning in their hearts” (v. 6). 
This story is remarkable for theexhibition it makes: (1) Of 
enterprise in bringing a helpless soul to the Saviour: how 
many ingenuities there are for reaching men when only the 
friends around them are in earnest ; (2) of the intimate con- 
‘nection existing between sin and suffering: our Lord’s action 
in bestowing pardon with the cure was strictly logical; (3) 
of the great advantage it is to any man to have Christians for 
companions to become friends in his need : this palsied crea- 
ture was healed because of the faith other people had ; (4) of 
the force of mean motives in driving men to reject Christ: 
these scribes were moved by arguments which they cherished, 
but concealed from sight. 
Upon this last point it seems worth while to dwell for a 
little while just by itself. Let us group the illustrations of 
the narrative around two simple propositions in turn. 
I. The worst opposition which Christians have to meet 
in offering the gospel to men is found in the mental reser- 
vations of its rejectors, and the sullen silence of their 
hearts. 
1. To begin with, there are unspoken objections which 
influence, ifthey do not control, one’s intellectual views. Men 
insist that there are discrepancies in the records of the Old 
and New Testaments which vitiate their truth, and, if gener- 
ally known, would mock their claim to exact inspiration. 
Other men make great parade in private over difficulties in 
doctrine, and challenge attention to the fact that theologians 
differ in relation to almost all the cardinal points of what is 
called the evangelical system. Still others cavil at the incon- 
sistencies of church-members, and rail out against them for 
hypocrisy, if only they can manage to secure a safe and 
_credulous audience that dares not contradict them. Hints 
‘and innuendoes are the usual signs of this disturbed and un- 
wholesome state of mind. 
Where do the young men of the present day obtainso much 
skeptical information? It is thrust in upon them by the 
public press. Doubts drop down like loose feathers wherever 
croaking ravens are wont to fly. Evil is lodged upon mind 
and soul from every source. Lectures are reported which 
would never have had an audience but for the penny-a-liner’s 
necessities. And sometimes reviews of public speeches insult 
readers with blasphemy. 
But why isit that these reasons are so often held in reserve ? 
Why does the man preserve his sullen demeanor without a 
word? (1) Because he is not exactly certain he can state 
them : it is not everybody who can say clearly what he does 
not believe; (2) because he feels a misgiving that they may 
not stand when some one a little more scholarly gets hold 
of them; (3) and beeause he suspects that if he goes so far 
in his small infidelity, he really would have to go farther or 
give it up. ; 
2. There are unconscious prejudices which arouse one’s 
temper. Some persons conceive a violent spite at what they 
aysert is a continuous rebuke whenever Christian life is 
praised or commended. This is not a new thing in history. 
Classic annals tell us that an unlettered countryman gave his 
vote against Aristides at the ostracism, because, as he frankly 
said, he was tired of hearing him called “ The Just.” Other 
persons cherish implacable memories of indiscreet zeal prac- 
. ticed upon them by those who supposed they were dutifully 
obeying the command, “ Go, speak to that young man.” They 
recite the grievance of revival extravagances, which they 
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gations, and then ran into immorality and deplorable scandal. 
They plead rashness as an excuse for reserve. 
3. There are unacknowledged sins which sway one’s career. 
Come back to the story here in Mark’s narrative. Hear the 
comments of these scribes accusing Jesus of blasphemy! Vio- 
lent clamors for moral and theological perfectness are raised 
by many whose sole aim is to divert attention from some secret 
indulgences of theirown. These people reason in their hearts. 
Sometimes in modern life a very showy conflict with Satan 
is kept up before the public, in order to conceal the fact of 
one’s friendship with him. It reminds us of plays in which 
the actors personate the devil fencing with some good antago- 
nist behind the footlights, a knight, perhaps, the pink of 
virtue, battling fiercely with the demon clad in robe of fire. 
No one engaged for his soul could appear more bravely in 
earnest. But we are struck with a certain kind of wariness, 
which they both show in their hitting. Sparks fly from the 
weapons, but blood does not seem to be drawn. And if after- 
wards we were to go behind the scenes, there we should find 
those high-tempered combatants in a most surprising state of 
reconciliation ; honorable knight and fiery devil seated in a 
friendly way at the table. 

4. There results an unsubdued will sullenly closing one’s lips. 
Many men live a double life ; they mean to be courteous, but 
on religious matters they cultivate a cool, proud reserve. It 
often surprises us to find our Christian endeavors so ineffective 
with apparently kind, open, intelligent people. 

What isthe real reason? Because the heart is what governs, 
and logic is not addressed to the heart. Arguments are made 
and meant for the intellect, and lose weight in the tenuous 
atmosphere of the feelings. It shows no difference whether 
we drop down feathers or dollars through the vacuum of an 
air-pump. 

IL. Thus we reach our second proposition : All these reasons 
in reserve avail nothing to men, the moment the contest is seen 
to be, as it always is, a contest with God, and not man. 

1. Look at the facts here; first, see verse 8. Jesus under- 
stood those scribes (1) divinely: he “ perceived in his spirit.” 
He understood them (2) thoroughly: he saw what was “ within 


themselves?’ He understood them (3) at once; note that old 
word “immediately.” God knows all our surmises and suspi- 
cions. 


Jesus peremptorily challenged those scribes in their logic. 
(1.) He announced his discovery. They were “amazed ;” lit- 
erally, thunderstruck. (2.) He accepted their condition 
They looked en while he healed the man by miracle. (3.) 
He defeated them utterly. We read that “they all glorified 
God.” 

2. Now let us draw a few final inferences from the whole 
story. This scene is repeated every day in the full sight of a 
patient God. Human nature is always the same along the 
ages. 

(1.) There cannot possibly be any reasoning in one’s heart 
which-our omniscient Judge is not able instantly to perceive 
and to answer. Once a French soldier fell asleep on his post, 
and was brought up for trial by court-martial. The first wit- 
ness called was the Emperor Napoleon. “I was visiting the 
sentinels’ outposts,” he said ; “ I saw this soldier myself.” 

(2.) True prudence consists in outspoken candor. “Come, 
let us reason together.” Sometimes objections vanish with 
the statement; for they seem so insignificant when expressed. 
Mere articulation of difficulties often clears them of confusion. 

(3.) Sullen reserve surely runs to swiftruin. The difference 
between an ignorant prejudice and a willful conceit is shown 
in this: ignorance stands with its back to the sun, and so if it 
advances moves on in the line of its own shadow only a step 
deeper ; but churlish conceit walks straight away into a forest 
of doubts, till its own shadow is darkened with other shadows 
gloomier still. Hence, a confessed ignorance is altogether 
more hopeful for good, because all it has to do is to turn to the 
light. Sullen obstinacy has to retrace its path, and so journey 
clear back to where it started. It was considerations of this 
sort which forced the bright remark that “an ingenuous intel- 
lect is often better than an ingenious one.” 

(4.) Reasons in reserve have really nothing to do with 
actual life or eternal prospects. When was it discovered that 
one man is relieved from the obligation of being honest, 
because another man lies? Just how does “foreordination ” 
or the “ Trinity,” if the doctrines are true, hinder repentance 
or faith ? 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It was noised that he was in the house (v.1). It was worth 
making a noise about, that He, in whose touch there was 
healing and cleansing for all, and in whose word there was 
such power as the world had never known before, was back 
in his old Capernaum home. How the news must have 
thrilled the sick and the needy there! Jesus is here in this 
house. Let it be noised abroad. See to it that the love and the 
power of Jesus are made known; and that it is understood 
that he is now in this house, ready to do as much as he ever 
did in Capernaum. 

Straightway many were gathered together (v. 2). 
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there are people enough to make a crowd. To stand still on 
a street sidewalk and point up into the sky, will gather a 
crowd in any city on almost any day. Even the hope of 
hearing some bright saying, or having a good laugh, will 
gather a crowd at a theatre, or in the church of a sensational 
preacher, Gathering a crowd is not in itself doing a good 
work. It simply gives an opportynity. How that oppor- 
tunity is improved, is the real test of its value. 

He preached the word unto them. Jesus never failed to 
improve an opportunity. He always did the best thing pos- 
sible, when an occasion was before him. When the people 
crowded about his Capernaum home, with all their wants and 
longings, he knew better than they did what was their real 
need, and that need he sought to meet by preaching God’s 
truth to them. Not what will please men, but what will 
benefit them, is what we ought to give them, whenever we 
have an opportunity. Lose popularity if you must, but never 
lose an opportunity of declaring God's truth in fidelity. 

They come unto him, bringing one sick . . . borne of four 
(v. 3). If four men are needed to help one man to the 
Saviour, let four men take hold and doit. They couldn't 
be better occupied—unless, indeed, they were bringing more 
than one man. The last thing in the world to scrimp on, is 
bringing souls to a hope of salvation. If it should take ten 
dollars to get one dollar to a missionary, and there were no 
other way of giving him help, the way to do would be to 
give the ten dollars without winking. The missionary needs 
that dollar, and some oné ought to see that he gets it. You 
are less than a fourth of a Christian if you are not willing to 
be one of four to bring a palsied one te the presence of Jesus. 

When they could not come nigh unto him, . . . they uncovered 
the roof (v. 4). That's it. Where you can’t do a good thing, 
then is the very time to do it. If it can’t be done in one way, 
do it in another. If there is no way of doing it on the ground- 
level, get up on to the roof and do it. “ Where there isa will, 
there is a way.” The best work done in the world has been 
work that couldn’t be done; and there is rarely a time when 
you oughtn’t to do something that can’t be done—as it seems 
to you, ’ 

When Jesus saw their faith (v. 5). If there is faith, it will 
show itself. Faith will give a man power to get others to 
help him in a good work; faith will carry a man to the 
house-top, if he can work there better than lower down ; and 
if the roof stands in his way, faith will rouse a man to tear 
the roof off. Jesus saw faith when everybody else could see 
it; and he doesn’t say that he saw it before, Faith is sure 
to be visible to the naked eye. That’which never manifests 
itself in action is not the faith which Jesus sees with approval. 
Faith that cannot be seen is dead faith—dead and buried. 

Whether is it easier tosay, ... Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or 
to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and walk? (v.9.) In these 
days, ad in those, men are willing to believe that Jesus can 
do some things, but not all things. Then they thought he 
could do the lesser things, but not thelarger. They saw that 
he had power as a helper, but they were not ready to admit 
that he had power as a Saviour. Now, men who think that 
Jesus can do the greater thing, do not always think that he 
can do the less. They are readier to believe in him as a 
Saviour, than they are as a helper, Many who trust their 
souls to Jesus unhesitatingly, have the idea that they must 
run their business without his help. They know that he will 
take care of them after death, but they must look out for 
themselves in this life. But, whether is it easier, to say 
Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and walk? He who can do all things can do anything 
—anything that his loved ones need to have done for them, 


or to have help in doing for him. 
We never saw it on this fashion (v.12). Well, what if you 
never did? There area great many things that you never 


saw—some of them very good and some of them very bad, 
and none of them the better or the worse for your not seeing 
them. Yet you are quite likely to think that if you never saw 
anything of a sort you hear described, there cannot be very 
much in it; when in fact there may be a great deal more in it 
than in all that you ever saw, or heard of. About the poorest 
way of testing the value of a fact or a theory is to confine it 
to the range of one’s own experiences or one’s own observa- 
tions. The most senseless limit of evidence is the limit of the 
senses. But there is a great proneness to fix just such limits 
as these. Said a shrewd pastor in Massachusetts, when a 
new method of church work was proposed to him by a visit- 
ing brother, “ No, no, that wouldn’t go down with my people ; 
it’s too novel. There are two objections which my people 
raise against any fresh thing which I propose to them; one 
is, We never tried that thing here: the other is, We tried 
that here once, and it didn’t go. Either of these objections 
is fatal.” Such people as that don’t all live in Massachu- 
setts, nor in Palestine. 

Jesus .. . saith... I came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance (v. 17). If you are already good— 
through and through good; always doing as well as you 
know how—there is no special message to you in this lesson. 
If you deserve heaven as a reward of your well-doing, you 
certainly don’t need a Saviour. If you are “ pretty good” — 
too good to really be under condemnation—it may be an 
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open question whether you need salvation, or only justice 
and fair treatment. But if you are consciously a sinner—so 
completely a sinner as to have no doubt of the fact—then 
you are unmistakably one of the very sort whom Jesus came 
to save, and wants to save, and will save, if you turn from 


confidence. Jesus makes it plain enough that he only saves 
those who need saving. If you are in any doubt about your 
need, you may well be worried as to the hope of your finding 
a Saviour in him—but not otherwise. 


TEACHING HINTS. 


Jesus shows himself in this lesson in his greater and in his 
lesser work—if, indeed, there are any degrees in the measure 
of a measureless work. The lesson topic is: “ Jesus can par- 
don as well as heal ;” but again it might be given, Jesus can 
heal as well as pardon; can help as well as save; or yet 
again, Jesus speaks words of truth; welcomes every sign of 
faith in him ; has a place for those who will follow him, is 
touched with the wants of sinners, and is ready to save those 
who have greatest need of saving. 

Our duty and our hope are well brought out in this lesson. 
When we know where Jesus can be found, we ought to go to 
him ourselves, and help others to him. He will tell us what 
we ought to know, and he will do for us, and for those of our 
charge, whatever we or they need to have done. One thing 
is as easy as another for Jesus todo. He can pardon all our 
transgressions, cleanse us from all sins, or give us strength 
and skill to make a bed or to cook a dinner, to tend a loom 
or teach a class. The question is never, Can Jesus do this? 
but always, Will you trust him to do it for you? 

And the class of persons whom Jesus will help or save is 
pointed out explicitly in this lesson. It is the sick whom 
he heals ; it is the helpless whom he helps; it is the sinner 
whom he saves. Unless you have real needs, and feel them, 
there is no use in your going to Jesus. If you have needs, 
and are conscious of the fact, you can turn to Jesus trustfully 
in any extremity. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Tn all these narrative lessons on the life of Christ the aim 
of the teacher should be to fix the facts in the memory as 
the real doings of a real living person, After describing the 
scene it must be called back ; thus you will find if the chil- 
dren’s ideas are clear and correct. In teaching of the mira- 
cles, if you succeed in giving a vivid idea of the scene and 
the result of miraculous work, much is accomplished and 
faith provided against the attacks of doubt in later years. 

*We begin to-day with Jesus preaching. Where had he 
sometimes read and preached? This was not in a synagogue. 
In what town did he cure so many at sunset? Before whose 
door did he heal so many sick? Whom in the house had he 
cured of fever? He came again to that town, Capernaum ; 
Where is it? He was in a house,—probably Simon’s, and 
when the people heard that the Great Physician was there 
again, so many came that the house was full, and the yard too, 
and not even room to get near the door. If you are apt with 
chalk, outline an eastern house with flat roof and court-yard; 
perhaps you can show a picture, at least describe such a house, 
and the crowd looking and listening. What would Jesus say 
to such a company? “ He preached the word unto them?” 

He cured the sick—Describe a commotion in the crowd, 
a noise above their heads, the roof opened, and a mattress or 
bed coming down just before Jesus; on it a sick, helpless 
man ; and above them, four men who had brought him there. 
They could not get in through the crowd ; should they give 
it up and carry him home? They went on the outside, be- 
yond the crowd, up another house, and along the flat roofs 
until they were just over the right spot. Who was the man? 
Who brought him? Wedo not know the name of one of them ; 
four men, brothers or friends, who wanted another to be 
cured? Did they believe it could be done? “Jesus saw 
their faith.’ What was the matter with the sick man? 
Why did they need to bring him on a bed? He had 
palsy ; could not move hand nor foot; perhaps he could not 
speak. Did the men ask anything? Jesus did not wait, he 
saw and knew all; hespoke to the sick man, called him “son,” 
and said, “ thy sins be forgiven thee.” Who once came and 
knelt before Jesus? What did he ask? What did Jesus 
answer? Was he instantly cured? Did Jesus say anything 
to the sick man on the bed about being healed ? 

At the’ same moment Jesus was doing another wonderful 
thing. He read men’s thoughts. The people could see the 
bed, the palsied man, the four who let him down and held 
the cords, and they could look in the anxious, watching faces 
around. But Jesus saw more than that; for he looked into 
hearts as well as faces. There were some scribes—lawyers— 
sitting there. They did not stand up and crowd near the 
door; they came early, and got good seats where they might 
hear and watch. When Jesus spoke to the sick man they 
thought, “Oh! he is pretending to be God,—who else can 
forgive sin?” Jesus had a question for them, too: “ Where- 
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scribes could answer, he went on asking, “Is it easier to say 
Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say Arise, and take up thy 
bed and walk?” Jesus never spoke empty words; he never 
boasted of what he might do; he proved his power instead 
of taiking about it. He looked at the puzzled scribes, and 
said, “ But that ye may know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sin;” then he turned his eyes of com- 
passion to the palsied man, and said, “Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and go thy way into thine own house.” Hands and feet 
were quick and strong to obey. The strength of how many 
did it take to bring him there? He rose up, rolled up his 
mattress,—the amazed people made way for him to pass as, 
carrying his bed, he walked away. Which did Jesus seem to 
do first, cure the palsy or forgive the sins of the man? 
Which could the people see? When Jesus has forgiven sin, 
will he remember it again? What is our golden text? The 
great Physician cures souls as well as bodies, and the rest of 
our lesson shows that he does it because he loves sinners, and 
came to save them. 

Where was Jesus walking when he called the four brothers 
to come and be his disciples? What was the name of the 
sea? What were the names of the men he called that day? 
Again he walked by the sea, and taught the crowd who came 
around him. As he passed a tent, or a little house, such as 
we might call a toll-gate, he saw a man named Levi sitting 
there. He was one of the men hated by the people, for he 
gathered taxes, and sat there collecting money from the 
people. “Follow me,” Jesus said to him, and the man left 
hissaccounts and his tax-lists, and went with him to be a dis- 
ciple. His other name was Matthew. He was one of the 
twelve disciple, and wrote the first book of the New Testa- 
ment, the story of Jesus called the Gospel of Matthew. 

One day Jesus was sitting at the table in Levi’s house eating 
and talking. Don’t you see hé walked and ate and talked as 
a man, and worked miracles, and taught, and forgave sin as 
God? That day the scribes were watching again, and saw 
there were sinful and common people at the table. The 
scribes and Pharisees would not eat with tax-gatherers, called 
publicans, or with any less strict than themselves, and they 
spoke of it to the dixiples. Jesus knew if, and answered 
them. Who needs a doctor, a well person or a sick one? So 
Jesus said, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 
He touched lepers no one would touch ; he walked and ate 
with common people, called a hated publican, left all his 
glory in heaven, came here to seek out sinners, leprous, 
palsied, helpless souls, to save them, to forgive their sins, and 
remember them no more. 

Can Jesus read hearts now? Does he see every sin in the 
thoughts now? If you bring your sins to him, what will he 
do with them ? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What power has Jesus to relieve the guilty soul? (Title.) 
Why cannot forgiven sins, according to his word, ever re- 
appear? (Golden text.) Are your transgressions blotted out, 
or remembered by him ? 

Mark 2: 1.—How soon did Jesus restore to Capernaum its 
greatest blessing? Through whose disobedience had it been 
lost ? (Mark 1: 43-45.) Why is it impossible for the guilty 
to suffer alone? What was the character of Christ’s former 
works in the city? Would they tend to establish faith in 
him as the Son of God, or merely as a great prophet? Why 
are his miraculous works alone insufficient to prove his 
divinity? What-is the result of faith in a man’s ability to 
help the needy? (v. 2.) What is the result of faith in a 
teacher's ability to minister to diseased souls? What is oyr 
duty toward those whose moral sense is so weakened’ by sin 
that they cannot bring themselves within sound of the go«pel ? 
(v. 3.) Can it be done by single, or only by united, effurt? 
Is it generally an easy, or a difficult, task? (v.4.) At what 
age is it least difficult? Describe an oriental house, to the 
elucidation of the verse. Discuss ways of bringing the lowest 
grades of society within reach of gospel blessings. What 
opportunity did Christ perceive for the revelation of his 
divinity to the citizens of Capernaum? (v. 5.) Did he per- 
ceive merely the measure of faith which was expressed in 
their act, or so great measure beyond as could receive, without 
wavering, the evidence of his divinity? What class of people 
were equally near the Forgiving Power in person, but far 
distant in measure of faith? (v. 6.) Describe the class, and 
draw a parallel. If we reject the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, in what estimation must we necessarily hold him? 
(v. 7.) Does he perceive and hold us accountable for our 
words and deeds only, or also for our thoughts and emotions ? 
(v. 8.) With what evidence of his power did he clinch the 
argument of his divinity? (vs. 9-12.) Elaborate the argu- 
ment (John 9: 29-33). Draw the conclusion, noticing the 
last premise on which it depends (John 9: 34-38.) What is 
the effect of the sudden flashing of new truths upon 
unprejudiced minds? (v. 12.) 

Verse 13.— What constitutes a place favorable for teaching? 
(John 4: 6, 7,14; Deut. 6:7.) How are we taught by a 
Tell 


despised publican to heed the Saviour’s call? (v. 14.) 
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more about Levi and his occupation. How did his hospitality 
conduce to the interests of Christ’s kingdom? (v. 15.) How 
may ours? What incentives to Christian hospitality does 
the Bible offer? (2 Kings 4: 9, 10, 35; Matt. 10: 41, 42.) 
What commands does it issue on the subject? (Rom. 12: 13; 
1 Pet. 4: 9.) Why should we expect to have unfavorable 
criticism passed upon our greatest deeds of condescension and 
service? (vy. 16; John 15: 18-20.) Why should we rejoice 
in it? (Acts 5:41.) Why should we grieve over it? (Matt. 
93 : 37.) Who were the Pharisees? Why did Jesus minister 
chiefly to the lower classes? (v. 17.) Are their needs really 
greater, or only more realized? How do we know that Jesus 
did not mean that the scribes and Pharisees were really 
righteous ? (Matt. 23 : 23-28.) In what spirit must we come 
to Jesus in order to feel his forgiving power? 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





“WHO CAN FORGIVE SINS BUT GOD ONLY?” 


HEALS DISEASES. 
J FSU S FORGIVES SINS. | 
SAVES SINNERS. 
BLESS THE LORD, 0 MY SOUL; 
WHO 
FORGIVETH 
ALL THINE [NIQUITIES ; 


HEALETH 
ALL THY DISEASES ; 


REDEEMETH 
THY LIFE FROM DESTRUCTION; 


CROWNETH THEE 
WITH LOVINGKINDNESSES AND TENDER MERCIES, 





WINNING FORGIVENESS FOR OTHERS. 





“WHEN JESUS SAW their FAITH, HE SAD UNTO 
THE SICK OF THE PALSY, SON, THY 
SINS BE FORGIVEN THEE.” 





IF ANY MAN SEX HIS BROTHER SIN ASIN WHICH 
18s NOT UNIO DEATH, HE SHALL ASK, AND HE 
SHALL GIVE HIM LIFE FOR THEM THAT SIN NOT 
UNTO DEATH. 


THaT YE MAY KNOW 
THAT THE SON OF MAN HATH POWER ON EARTH | 
TO FORGIVE SINS. ae 





WE KNOW 
THAT GOD FOR CHRIST'S SAKE HATH FORGIVEN US. 


| 
HIM HATH GOD EXALTED TO GIVE 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS. | 


IN WHOM WE HAVE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


WHAT JESUS SHOWED: 
FORGIVENESS. 
POWER. 


IS NOT THIS THE CHRIST ? | 


PITY. 
KNOWLEDGE. | 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Begin with illustrations of thekind of faith that moves moun- 
tains. “ If de Lawd tole’ me to jump froo a stone wall,” said 
an old colored servant, “I’d jump. It’s my business to jump, 
an’ de Lawd’s business to take me froo.” Show how this faith 
may be instrumental in seeuring blessing for those whom we 
love. The legend gues that when St. John was banished to 
Patmos, he commended a certain youth to the care of the 
church at Ephesus. On his return, the apostle learned that 
this youth had drifted away from the church, and had become 
the captain of a band of robbers. At once John set out for 
the place frequented by the robbers, and was seized by them, 
and at his own request conducted to their captain. When the 
youth saw the unarmed old man, he cast aside his weapons 
and fled. John followed, calling him by endearing names, 
till the robber-chief, corquered by the apostle’s faith and love, 
came back and fell at his feet, and was led back, a restored 
soul, to the church which he had abandoned. Tell of Monica 
and Augustine, of the faith of the mother of the Wesleys, and 
of similar instances-of faith. 

An evangelist of to-day tells that, after one of his meetings, 
he observed that a little girl kept her seat after all others 
had left, Thinking that the child was asleep, he stepped for- 
ward to awaken her, but found she was praying that God 
would send her drunken father to that meeting-house that 
very night, there to beconverted. The evangelist waited, and 
soon @ man came rushing in from the street, and knelt trem- 
blingly at the child’s side. He had been brought thither by a 
sudden impulse which he could not resist, and then and there 





he found Christ. The child’s faith was honored in the conver- 
sion of her father. 

Christ came to call not the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance. The school-master does not gather the finest 
scholars in the country into his school, and try to teach them; 
he takes those who know little or nothing and educates them. 
The gardener does not bind up the strong, hardy plants ; it is 
those that are weak and slender, those that have been broken 
down by the wind, that he trains to the pole or to the wail. 
It is the sick people, not the well people, who need the physi- 
cian. No one can be too great a sinner to be beyond the need 
of Jesus ; it was to save sinners that Jesus came. 

Faith Shown.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, First 
Series, p. 124,—Biblical and Other Similes ; Second Series, p. 
97,—Anecdotes and Similes; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, 
p. 156, 3 466,—Anecdotes of Faith ; vol. 3, p. 44—Examples 
of Faith ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, pp. 342-344, 
2 1978-1990,—How Faith is Shown ; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 250, 3 2079,—A Child’s Faith; 3 2085, 
—Seeing the Road. 

Faith Honored.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, Second 
Series, p. 256,—The Forgiveness of Sins, the Crown of Faith ; 
Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 345, 3 1997,— The Pre- 
cious Ring; 3 2004——The Reward of Faith; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 255, 3 2119,— The Riches of 
Faith ; Second Series, p. 326,  8594,—The Security of Faith. 

Sinners Sought.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, p. 32, 
4 53,—A Practical Lesson; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 
p- 161, 2 928,—The Surgeon on the Field of Battle; 3 929,— 
How to Come to Christ; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First 
Series, p. 590, 3 5356,—The Warning of Mercy; 2 5361,— 
How God Receives Sinners ; 3 5368,— Waiting. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC BH. HALL. 


In order to appreciate the situation mentioned in verses 1 
and 2, it is to be remembered that “in the house” means “ at 
home ;” and that in a crowded city. Whether Jesus dwelt 
at Capernaum in the house of Peter or not, it can scarcely be 
supposed that the house was in an aristocratic part of the 
city, or that its court was very ample. The uncovering of 
the roof (of which more presently) shows that it was only a 
cammon house, and probably a one-story affair. At the same 
time, it is to be remembered that a large house and a wide 
street in the East have never signified comfort and means as 
certainly as they have either station and power, or foolish 
ambition in the midst of danger. 

Eastern houses, like our own, present great variety in 
details, though more uniformity of general features. Of the 
ordinary house.within the city there might be first an outer 
court, within the wall, but scarcely within the house. Or, the 
street gate might open almost immediately into a court such 
as is seen in many large occidental buildings. The crowd so 
great that there was not room to receive, “not so much as 
about the door,” seen in the light of the modern state of 
things, would naturally be a crowd blocking the narrow street 
and filling up the outer court or yard, if any. The place 
where Jesus would be stationed, and where such of the crowd 
as could get in would be received, would be the great inner 
court, covered ; itself a common room of the house, but sur- 
rounded on three sides by the other, smaller rooms, which 
were used for sleeping or other purposes. For the needs and 
comfort of the family in that climate, this large court is 
finely adapted. . A house built in the western style seems 
quite stuffy and stifling in the East. 

The roof, as everybody understands, is flat; and it is made 
of mortar or mud, or of a mixture of both, resting upon 
light beams, or even upon sticks. Where it is made of 
mortar, it is once for all packed firm, and does not need 
repair very often—scarcely once a year. Where the roof is 
made of earth, it has to be rolled with a heavy stone roller 
during the rains, to keep from being washed away, or rather, 
washed down ; first in trickling streams, and then in a grand 
slump. In the drier places, or where there is less rain, where 
mud houses can stand from year to year, the reof is made 
firmer with straw or other like substance. This, with the 
mud as well, is continually dropping over the floor in little 
particles after the house has ceased to be new. Of course it 
would not be a very destructive Or expensive business to dig 


through a roof of this sort, in order to let the man sick of the good. 


palsy through, down into the crowded court. 

The words of Mark, in the original, perfectly fit the case. 
They “unroofed the roof” by a process scarcely less rough 
and ready than putting the roof on at first, a process which 
would be gone through with for any necessary purpose, 
whether for repair or otherwise; and when they had 
“dug it out,” as they must, then they let down the pallet, 
And as this pallet was probably (as it is now) a simple thick 
quilt or coverlet, it is not likely that the hole they dug 
through the roof was much larger than a grave. If the roof 
was supported by timbers, the hole could be easily made 
between two of them, disturbing none. 

As a rule, these plaster roofs have no scuttle doors. Except 
in a very large house, a scuttle door and staircase leading to 
it would be greatly in the way for many purposes ; and if not 





so, the fact is that they are altogether rare. Access to the 
roof is by stairs from the outside. In a crowded city, too, it 
seems strange and unaccountable to an Occidental when he 
sees from what places these outer stairs begin to ascend. It 
seems often as if the flat roof was only part of a street to go 
up to another house adjoining, higher; or at best a part of 
some private passage way with which the inhabitants of the 
house beneath had nothing to do. In such cases, to be sure, 
the delightful privileges of the “ house-top” are not enjoyed 
by them. But, for that matter, nothing is commoner, when 
a house has two stories, than for the two stories to be inde- 
pendent houses. Even if the upper one has an open (ground-) 
court or yard, and a covered stairway, the house below has 
no access to either. There is no means of going from one to 
the other except through the street. 

In the case of these two-storied dwellings, or “ flats,” the 
upper one is by far preferable to live in. In general, but not 
always, the lower one is tenantable cnly by natives, and a 
European or American will live only in an upper one. The 
lower one cannot be made as cheerful or as comfortable. 

It will be seen from these last considerations how it is not 
so easy to say whether the bearers of the sick man made 
their way through the street door into an outer court or not. 
It is quite uncertain from the Greek whether the street door 
or the house door proper is meant. The Peshitto Syriac reads 
“ not even before the door,” which hints at the outer one, as 
if they could not get into the yard or court. So also it says, 
“ And since they could not come near to him because of the 
crowds, they went up to the roof, and took away the covering 
of the place where Jesus was.” This would, from the breadth 
of the language, and perhaps most naturally, hint at an 
ascent altogether independent of the house, and then even 
simply to the removal of a mat—which sometimes (and that 
very commonly) is used for covering an otherwise unroofed 


| place. However, the Greek excludes this last supposition. 


The Syriac word for “ bed” is also worth noting. It is a 
general word which may denote anything to sleep on, from 
a couch to a coffin. In the latter sense it is actually used in 
Luke 7: 14; where our Authorized Version has “ bier.” 

In verse 6 occurs one of the most natural orientalisms in 
the world, which neverthelegs is apt to be transfigured in our 
idiom. “In their hearts” means little more than “ inter- 
nally,” or within themselves. “Not aloud” is about the 
oriental meaning. In the Syriac one meets the same literal 


expression as in the Greek, but the idiom forbids one to put 


any such strength in the phrase as in the English. If pas- 
sion were intended, both the oriental and the Greek expres- 
sion would rather be “ bowels” (or more strictly, the nobler 
viscera, the literal old-fashioned “ pluck”), or “ liver” than 
heart. 

Perhaps a word is serviceable about the “sitting” of verse 
6. it is not necessary to suppose that the scribes alone of 
the crowd were sitting while the rest stood. If sitting for 
honor’s sake, they might have sat on the couches or divans. 
[f not compelled by reason of numbers to stand, the crowd 
would be sitting too—in oriental fashion, on the floor. For 
Jesus to sit as he spake the word would be the natural posi- 
tion of the teacher. 

To arise and take up his bed would be a very easy thing 
for the man when healed. To carry such a bed rolled up 
under the arm is an every-day affair. Many an Eastern ser- 
vant sleeps at his master’s door on such a bed, bringing it 
with him at night and taking it away in the morning. It is 
scarcely more than carrying a mat to sit or lie on. On the 
steamer decks in the eastern Mediterranean the use and por- 
tability of these beds is seen in every voyage. 

ing the publicans, and the hatred and contempt 
with which the Jews regarded them, it would be easy to give 
many modern parallels in the way of tax-gatherers and their 
oppressions, did space allow. The subject, however, is not a 
pleasant one. 





ECLECTIC TEACHINGS. 

Sin is like a paralysis ; it is a weakness and to of the 
conscience and the will to do res pamainn Ap ege tinge aM wale 
bring those to Christ who cannot or will not come of them- 
selves.——F aith will find a way or make a way to come to 
Christ.——We can have faith for others as weil as for our- 
selves.—The first need of the soul is forgiveness; then foi- 

ing.——Christ knows our inmost thoughts and 
motives ; this is a terror to the bad, but a comfort to the 
——A bad business is a poor excuse for not following 
Christ. Follow him out of it——Do not expect in doing 
good to fare better than your Master, whose best deeds were 


|.criticised and found fault with.——Be social, even with out- 


casts, but not in their sins; go to them with the spirit of 
truth and religion.— Pelowbet’s Notes. 

_The forgiveness of sins is a universal need——The for- 
giveness of sins is a more urgent need than the healing of 
bodily infirmity, yet we do not find that men were as eager 
to reach Christ for the cure of their souls as for that of their 
bodies.——Christ sees and meets the deepest need first, and 
torgives the sin before healing the sickness.——The forgive- 
ness of sins, t a conscious work to its recipient, is only 
to be perceived by others in its transforming e .——The > 
news of the forgiveness of sins needs who shall 
proclaim it to the world.——The best r of sin’s for- 
giveness is the sinner who has himself been forgiven.——He 
who would save sinners must go to them, seek out, and 
without compromising his own character show a fellowship 
with them.— Vincent and Hurlbut’s Notes. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publications received will be prom: under this head. 
rhe interests of our readers will guide us az Rane forthe notice. } 


BOOKS. 


The Picture World for Little Peonle. (to, illustrations and colored 
paiee. boards, pp. %. Philadelphia: Tne American Suaday-school 
nion. Price, # cents. 


A Handbook of the International Lessons for 1882, with Questions. By 
the Kev. RK. BR. Meredith. 16mo, pp. 208. Boston: The Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. Price, 15 cents. 

Notes on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 1882. Part I., 
Januarye to March. By the Rev. R. R. Meredith. l6mo, pp. 104. 
Boston: The Congregational Publishing Society. Price, 30 cents. 





PAMPHLETS. 


Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education, No 4. Education 
France. 8vo, pp. 144. Washington: The Government Printing 


The Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Parochial List for the Year of 
3 Lord 1882. 16mo, pp. 238. New York: T. Whittaker. Price, 
cents. 


Drinks from Drugs; or, The Magic Box; a startling exposure of the 
tricks of the liquor trade. i6mo, pp. 86. Chicago: David C. Cook. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Civil Service In Great Britain: a History of Abuses and Reforms, and 
their Bearings upon American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. 
Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 8% New York: Harper and 

rothers. Price, % cents. 


Sir Chris her Wren: His Family ud His Times, with original létters 
and a discourse on architecture hitherto unpublished, 1585-1723. By 
Lucy Phiilimore. (The Franklin Square Library.) 4to, pp. 44. New 


York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 2) cents. 


RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 

Among recent publications there are no works of the 
highest importance,—works to which enthusiastic critics 
can apply such adjectives as “epoch-making ;” but the 
average quality of the latest literature is good, and sev- 
eral of this-season’s issues have more than a temporary 
value. 

Religion.—The late Professor J. L. Diman’s literary 
legacy affords material for a second volume of impor- 
tance: Orationsand Essays, with Selected Parish Sermons 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.). The book is, in its nature, 
more of a personal memorial than its predecessor, The 
Theistic Argument ; and its range of subjects shows the 
varied acquirements of the author, of whom a biographi- 
cal sketch by Professor J. O. Murray, of Princeton, is 
given. The survival of the mystical theology, in various 
forms, is shown in two recent works: St. Paul’s Vision, 
and Other Sermons, by the Rev. Eugene Bersier, the 
French Protestant minister (Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co.) ; and The Way of Life, by George 8. Merriam (George 
H. Eltis). Mr, Merriam’s book belongs to the more sen- 
timental and at times devout order of Unitarian litera- 
ture, Another Unitarian book, in reply to Kuenen and 
the other authors of The Bible for Learners, is the Rey. 
Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins’s A Study of the Pentateuch (George 
H. Ellis). The extreme radicalism of the Leyden theo- 
logians, without their ability and scholarship, or show of 
fairness, is illustrated in the Rev. John W. Chadwick’s 
lectures on The Man Jesus (Roberts Brothers). The 
Rev. W. F. Crafts’s Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus 
(L. K. Funk & Co.) seeks to present the story of the 
earthly life of the Saviour in chronological order, with 
various helps to the memory. A book of sermons to 
children, of a‘somewhat more spiritual character, is the 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Macduff’s Hosannas of the Children 
(Robert Carter and Brothers). Two valuable helps to New 
Testament study are the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor's 
lectures on Paul the Missionary (Harper and Brothers) ; 
and a book of Lectures on the New Testament (Ameri- 
can Tract Society), byseveral New York ministers. Still 
another book composed of a clergyman’s lectures to his 
people is the Rev Dr. George C. Lorimer’s Isms, Old and 
New (S. ©. Griggs & Oo.), which, like the Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke’s Lowell Lectures on Events and 
Epochs in Religious History (James R. Osgood & Co.), 
is popular rather than scholarly. Dr, Lorimer writes 
from the Baptist, and Dr, Clarke from the Unitarian, 
standpoint. Two additions to the ponderous Philo- 
sophical Library reissued in this country by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., are The Religions of India, by A. Barth 
(briefer than the Rev, Samuel Johnson’s rationalistic 
work on the same subject); and A Manual of Hindu 
Pantheism, by Major G. A. Jacob and Professor E. B. 
Cowell of Cambridge University. Standing by itself, 
and addressed to those who follow the “ church year,” is 
Bishop W. C. Doane’s Mosaics; or, The Harmony of 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Its 
tone is that of the sacramentarian party in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Science.—By far the most important of recent scien- 
tific books is Mr. Charles Darwin's Vegetable Mold and 
Earth Worms (D. Appleton & Co.), which, without 
definite theological purpose, will supply not a few-argu- 
ments to the theist as against the materialist. Mr. 
Darwin seems to be moving from, rather than toward, 
the school of Huxley. Another remarkable scientific 
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work on a humble theme—if any topic in natural 
history is humble—is the Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook’s 
The Honey Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and 
the Occident Ants of the American Plains (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.). Of a more general character is Pro- 
fessor Alexander Windrell’s Sparks from a Geologist’s 
Hammer (8. C. Griggs & Co.),—fragmentary papers on 
geologicalthemes. The three latest volumes in D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s International Scientific Series are Volea- 
noes, What they Are and What they Teach, by Professor 
John W. Judd; Suicide, an essay in Comparative Statis- 
tics, by Henri Morselli, M.D., and Lllusions by James 
Sully. The merit of the three is in the order of men- 
tion ; the infidel bias of many previous volumes of the 
series is less evident in these. Dr. Morselli follows in 
the path of H. T. Buckle. In merely popular science is 
A World of Wonders, or Marvelsin Animate and Inani- 
mate Nature (D. Appleton & Co.). 

Biography.—Recent biographical works of importance 
are Mr. John Morley’s Life of Richard Cobden (Roberts 
Brothers), written from the free-trade standpoint of the 
“Birmingham school,” and in sympathy with the ad- 
vanced Liberal party in English politics ; The Life and 
Speeches of John Bright, by G. Barnett Smith (A. C. 
Armstrong and Son),—more superficial and sketchy than 
Mr. Morley’s careful study; Edward Coles (Jansen, 
McClurg, & Co.), a biography, by Ex-minister Wash- 
burne, of one of the early governors of Illinois; and 
Thomas Corwin (Robert Clarke & Co.), an interesting 
sketch of one of our remarkable mer, by A. P. Russell. 
Of the various biographical series, mention should be 
made of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's John Smith 
(Henry Holt & Co.), initiating a semi-humorous library 
to be devoted to “ American Worthies ”); Thomas Chal- 
mers, by Donald Fraser, D.D., in the Heroes of Chris- 
tian History series (A. C. Armstrong and Son) ; Lives of 
Rossini, Schubert, and Wagner, in the Great Musicians 
series (Scribner and Welford); and Raleigh, in Mr. 
George M. Towle’s Heroes of History series (Lee and 
Shepard). A gift-book called The Homes and Haunts 
of our Elder Poets (D. Appleton & Co.) contains some 
new matter on Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell, but noth- 
ing fresh concerning Bryant or Longfellow. The third 
volume of Dickens’s Letters (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is 
inferior to its predecessors in interest. The first volume 
of a series of Pen Portraits of Illustrious Abstainers 
(National Temperance Society), by George W. Bungay, 
is written in the chattily enthusiastic style which made 
a market for the author’s Pen Portraits and Crayon 
Sketches, thirty yearsago. The Hiram College Memorial 
of President.Garfield (James R. Osgood & Co.), by his 
friend President Hinsdale, contains some fresh matter. 
8S. Hensel’s The Mendelssohn Family (Harper and 
Brothers) is hardly a substitute for. Mendelssohn’s life 
by the Rey. W. L. Gage, and the charming letters of 
the composer. Of new editions, are a fresh issue of 
Lippincott’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, 
with two thousand additional dates of death; and a 
cheaper one-volume edition of Irving’s Life of Wash- 
ington (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Mr. Schuyler’s vast Life 
of Peter the Great is completed in its magazine issue, 
but still awaits publication in book form. 

Travel_—The leading new books of travel are Paul B. 
Du Chaillu’s The Land of the Midnight Sun [Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Finland], (Harper and Brothers) ; 
Mr. Frank Vincent’s slighter and more popular Norsk, 
Lapp, and Finn (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); Schwatka’s 
Search | Arctic travel], by W. H. Gilder (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); and From the Nile to Norway, and Home- 
ward (Robert Carter and Brothers), newspaper letters by 
the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler. All these four are descriptive 
of northern adventures. A gentler and more winsome 
book is Katherine S. and Thomas R. Macquoid’s Pictures 
and Legends of Normandy and Brittany (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), which is a pleasant counterpart to Mr. Henry 
Blackburn’s book on the same subject. Every-day Life 
in India (American Tract Society) is a modest addition 
to a division of literature which is already well filled. 

History.—Pending the appearance of Mr. J. R. Green’s 
The Making of England, and Mr. George Bancrott’s 
History of the Formation of the Constitution of the 
United States, the number of new historical works is 
very small. The series descriptive of the Campaigns of 
the Civil War (Charles Scribner’s Sons) promises to be 
of value as popular monographs rather than thoughtful 
rewriting of history from inedited documents. Dr. 
Edward A. Freeman’s Sketches from the Subject. and 
Neighbor-Lands of Venice (Macmillan & Co.) has his- 
torical value, to a certain extent. Historico-political 
studies of the American system are American Politics 
(Robert Clarke & Co.), by Charles Reemelin,—a natural- 
ized German’s rather pessimistic opinions; and The 


Theory of our National Existence since 1861 (Little, 
Brown, & Co.), by John C. Hurd, LL.D., who writes 
from thé “ state-rights” standpoint. 

Poetry.—The new poetry of the month is of little 
importance. Mr. Swinburne’s play of Mary Stuart 
(R. Worthington) completes the dramatic trilogy of 
which Chastelard and Bothwell were the first two parts, 
and shows no improvement in the author’s art or morals. 
On the other hand, Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s new volume of 
poems, and the new edition of his first volume (Roberts 
Brothers) show a slight improvement as regards inde- 
cency. Miss Christina G. Rossetti’s A Pageant, and 
Other Poems, is chiefly meritorious in its sonnets. Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford’s Poems (Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.) consist of really poetic verse, slowly written 
during a long period of years. Miss Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson’s Songs and Lyrics (James R. Osgood & Co.), 
like Mrs, Spofford’s, are dainty in execution and true in 
inspiration, belonging to the best class of third-rate 
poetry. Mrs M. P. Lowe’s attempt to tell The Story of 
Chief Joseph in verse (D. Lothrop & Co.) can hardly be 
called successful ; nor does the Rev. W. W. Newton’s 
The Voice of St. John, and Other Poems (Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co.), promise that his greatest reputation is 
to be won in this line of work. 

Fiction.—“ Mark Twain’s” new book is a surprise to 
many ; for Prince and Pauper (James R. Osgood & Co.) 
is a romantic historical novel, with only occasional 
touches of humor. Its theme is that of an interchange 
of places between a British prince and a British beggar; 
and the experiences and social studies of the former give 
opportunity for much romance and pathos. The other 
chief novels of the season are Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s 
The Portrait of a Lady (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), and 
Mr. W. D. Howells’s Dr. Breen’s Practice (James R. 
| Osgood & Co.). The latter is properly a novelette 
rather than a novel. 

Miscellaneous.—Mr. Leopold Eidlitz, a leading New 
York architect, has written a careful study of The Nature 
and Function of Art (A. C. Armstrong & Son). Colonel 
T. W. Higginson’s Common Sense about Women (Lee & 
Shepard) consists of several papers by the ablest of the 
theorizers on the staff of The Woman’s Journal. The 
late L. H. Morgan’s Houses and House-Life of the 
American Aborigines (Government Printing Office) is a 
valuable addition to the literature of Xmerican ethnology 
and archeology. Of foreign books of archxology, one 
of the latest is The Egypt of the Past (Scribner and Wel- 
ford), by Erasmus Wilson, who paid for the transporta- 
tion of the London obelisk. Two or three useful hand- 
books of reference have just appeared : The Shakespeare 
Phrase-Book, by John Bartlett (Little, Brown, & Co.); 
Words, Facts, and Phrases, an odds-and-ends dictionary 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co); Who Wrote It? by W. A. 
and C. G. Wheeler (Leeand Shepard) ,a compendious dic- 
tionary of authorship ; and The Verbalist (on the use of 
words), by Alfred Ayres (D. Appleton & Co.). Ofthese, 
Mr. Bartlett’s shows the most careful workmanship, and 
takes a place between a handbook of quotations and Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s concordance to Shakespeare. 





Few authors have been so successful as Dr. Benson J. 
Lossing in giving their books the quality of endur- 
ing serviceableness. It is now thirty years since 
his Field-Book of the Revolution appeared ; but so care- 
fully prepared were the historical and typographical 
materials of that work that it remains an unquestioned 
authority, which is of the utmost value to journalists and 
students whenever they have to write or speak of any 
revolutionary event. Its utility has been proved over 
and over again in the various centennial occasions of the 
past six years. The same faithfulness and accuracy are 
not less evident in Dr. Lossing’s latest work, Harper’s 
Popular Cyclopedia of United States History, from the 
aboriginal period to 1876. These two massive volumes 
are a great storehouse of facts, not only rehearsing famil- 
iar matters in clear and accurate language, but present- 
ing for permanent reference very many historical and 
biographical data which are elsewhere inaccessible, save 
by long study in large libraries and antiquarian maga- 
zines. The author has been preparing the work for many 
years, and has utilized in its constructiou his own private 
library, one of the largest in the country; and also the 
rich historical collections, so accessible and familiar to 
him, elsewhere. The usefulness of the text is increased 
by the very numerous and well-chosen illustrations, from 
the stock of the publishers, which is altogether unsur- 
passed in the department of American history. In one 
respect only isthe work open to severe censure; and that 
is in its alphabetizition. Not only are needed cross- 
references omitted over and over again, but the entry of 
titles themselves is often most annoyingly unmethodical, 
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Who would look for information concerning Fort Sumter 
under “ Fall” or “ Evacuation;” or for the clearing of 
the James River, in 1865, under “ Zealous Torpedo Fish- 
ing”? The alphabetization ofa cyclopzdia should be so 
constructed as to give the reader every possible aid. 
(2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, illustrated, pp. viii, 794; 811. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $12 00.) 


It is a pleasant sign that our American literature has 
become entitled to historical treatment, not only in con- 
sequence of its amount and quality, but of its length of 
years, when publishers begin an American Men of Letters 
reries, after the pattern of the well-known English 
library in charge of Mr. John Morley. This “native 
American” series, at first under the editorship of the 
late James T. Fields, was announced as “ American Men 
and Women of Letters ”—a title which at once suggested 
Horace Smith’s joke about “ men’s and women’s cons€ia 
recti,” in Rejected Addresses. But the superfluous words 
have been sensibly dropped; Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner has been engaged as Mr. Fields’s successor, and 
has for some time been corresponding with authors of 
forthcoming volumes; and the series is properly begun 
with a volume on Washington Irving, by Mr. Warner 
himself, who has been a careful student of Irving for 
many years, as several lesser essays on the same subject 
have made pleasantly evident to his readers. Mr. War- 
ner has had the courage to set his face resolutely against 
that finical depreciation ot Irving which was brought 
into fashion by the late J. R. Dennett, literary editor of 
The Nation, who invented the expression “Knicker- 
Furthermore, Mr. Warner expresses 
in a most manly and effective way his belief in the moral 
quality in Irving’s work, and shows that it must be an 
element in all good literature. In lesser matters Mr. 
Warner’s book is not less noticeable ; it will be news to 
most readers that the great bachelor writer, though faith- 
ful to the memory of an early love, was, after all, a good 
deal of a sentimentalist and gallant, and apparently was 
not unwilling to console himself on a later occasion. 
But the book need not be summarized here; we recom- 
mend it as admirably suited for reading aloud in the 
home circle, as an introduction to American literature. 


(16mo, cloth, pp. vi, 304. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & ; 


Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Those who remember Edward Garrett’s pleasantly read- 
able book, The Occupations of a Retired Life, will be 
ready to welcome Fumily Fortunes, @ new story by the 
same writer. The principal speaker, if not indeed the 
heroine of the narrative, is Barbara Craig, a simple 
Highland woman who is sole servant in the widowed 
household of James Farquhar. Her pithy words, ex- 
pressed in a quaint, homely fashion,-are fall of the 
wisdom which lingers in the mind and comes cheeringly 


to a place in the select shelf of books for home reading. 
(12mo, pp. 381. London and New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. Price, $1.75.) 


The most voluminous authors are usually the ones 
whose portfolios are left full at the time of their death ; 
and so it proves to be in the case of the late W. H. G. 
Kingston, the well-known writer of juveniles. His latest 
story, Peter Trawl, or, The Adventures of a Whaler, left 
by him in manuscript, does not materially differ from its 
many predecessors ; it describes a whaling-voyage around 
Cape Horn, and includes ‘such exciting adventures as 
are incident to a battle with pirates, a mutiny on ship- 
board, and a typhoon. But, as is usual in Mr. King- 
ston’s stories, thesensacional element is kept within moral 
limits. (16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. iv, 350. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong and Son. Price, $1.50.) 


If all'the other books by the author of How Willie 
Became a Hero, are equal to this one, we can commend 
them heartily. . In this, Willie, a noble little fellow of 
eight, has read about Hercules and his wonderful feats, 
and decides that he, too, would like to go over the world 
performing deeds of valor. But he learns that little acts 
of self-denial, daily unselfishness, and generous living for 
others, are eéseftial to heroism, and he grows up to a 
manhood which, though commonplace in une light, is 
in another full of true greatnes, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
223. New York: E. & J.B. Young & Co. Price, 75 
cents.) 


Another reasonably successful attempt to so explain the 
catechism, in the form of a story, that its most difficult 
answers shal] become clear and interesting, is The Arnold 


(16mo, illustrated, pp. 352. Philadelphia: The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 





LESSON HELPS FOR SCHOLARS. 


This year the scholars’ question books on the Inter- 
national lessons are as numerous as ever. The West- 
minster Question Book, issued by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, and designed specially for Presbyterian 
Sunday-schools, is one of the best. It is printed in small 
but clear type, and contains, besides the usual lesson 
matter, the lessons from the Shorter Catechism appointed 
for each Sunday in the year. The Berean Question 
Books of the Methodist Book Concern maintain this 
year the excellencies of matter and style which have dis- 
tinguished them in past years. The Little Pilgrim 
Question Book, No. I.,edited by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, 
and No. IL, prepared for the younger scholars by Mrs. 
William Barrows, have each a small map of Palestine 
with five-mile circles from Jerusalem asa centre marked 
upon it. These helps are issued by the Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston. W. A. Wilde & Co. issue 
three undenominational question helps,—The Interna- 
tional Question Book, Part L, for the elder scholars ; 
Part IL., for children and youth, and the Little Learner’s 
Question Book for primary scholars. The first two are 
edited by the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, and contain quarterly 
temperance lessons ; the third is prepared by Mary J. 
Capron. The Baptist Question Book, published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, is prepared by 
the Rev. James W. Willmarth, and contains, in addition 
to the International lessons, the stated doctrinal ques- 
tions and answers from the Baptist Oatechism. Lutheran 
Sunday-schools will find two good denominational ques- 
tion helps in The Augsburg Sunday-school Lesson Book 
for elder scholars, and The Junior Sunday-school Lesson 
Book issued by the Lutheran Publication Society. These 
include the lessons for the first six months of 1882, are of 
12mo size, and are bound in paper. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Besides the state Sunday-school conventions of New 
York and Ohio, previously announced, the times and 
places have been fixed for the following conventions : 
Colorado, at Colorado Springs, June 8, 10; Iowa, at 
Webster City, May 31 to June 2; Kentucky, at Dan- 
ville, August 29-31. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—A good attendance is shown by the Presbyterian 
Memorial Mission Sunday-school at Lancaster, Pennsy!- 
vania. The average attendance for the year was 161, of 
whom 21 scholars were present every Sunday, 17 were 
absent only one session, and 21 were absent twice only. 

—On Christmas Day the new Sunday-schoo] building 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
was formally set aside for Sunday-school purposes by 
special dedication services. The responsive readings 
were short and fitting, and several of the hymns used 
were written specially for these services. Among the 
ministers who were present and took part in the services 
were the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, pastor of the congregation, 
the Rev. J. B. McLeod, the Rey. George F. Pentecost, 
and the Rev. Dr. J.S. Chadwick. The fellowing circu- 
lar was previously sent out to all defaulters from the 
Sunday-school : ‘“‘ We have missed you from our Sunday- 
school, and it gives us pain when any of our pupils with- 
‘draw, unless they unite with some other school. We 
feel the importance of Bible study as a foundation for 
character to fit one for the duties of life. None are too 
old for such instruction, and the most cheering feature 
of Sunday-school work is the presence of the large num- 
ber of adults now to be found in all our successful schools. 
The reopening of our new rooms will be observed by 
special services on Sunday afternoon, December 25 
(Christmas), and the school will resume class-work there 
on the firstday of January. The officers are now locatipg 
the classes, and it is necessary for them to know how 
many pupils are to be provided for. If, for any reason, 
you desire to change your class relations, now is the time 
to do so. May we not reserve a place for you? Please 
express your wishes on the enclosed postal card, by 
writing the words ‘do’ or ‘do not’ in the blank spaces, 
attach your signature, and mail promptly.” 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


—During the whole of last year the meetings of the 
Primary Teachers’ Union of Philadelphia were well 





Family. It will find favor in the Presbyterian family. 





arrangements have already been made for next year for 
giving increased aid in their work to the primary teachers 
of Philadelphia. Meetings for the exposition of the 
lesson and the discussion of topics in primary work will 
be held every Saturday, at half past three in the after- 
noon,.in the parlor of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. These meetings are open to primary class 
teachers of all denominations. 

—Full arrangements have now been made for the Sun- 
day-school institute, previously announced, of the Brook- 
lyn Sunday-school Union. The institute will be held in 
the Hanson Place Baptist Church from the evening of 
January 16 to that of January 19. In all there will be 
seven sessions, four in the evenings and three in the 
afternoons. The Rev. J. A. Worden of Philadelphia, 
who will conduct the institute, will be supported by a 
full corps of instructors and lecturers, among whom are 
the Rev. Dr. John Hal! of New York, the Rev. Dr. 
Henson of Philadelphia, the Rev. R. R. Meredith of 
Boston, the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, the Rev. J. L. Hurl- 
but, Mr. C. B. Stout, Mrs, C. R. Alden, and the Rev. 
W. F. Craft-. Tickets for the full course are sold at $1.00. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—The Connecticut Temperance Union will hold its 
sixteenth annual convention at Hartford, January 18. 


—Agitation in favor of the Sunday closing of liquor 
saloons has been commenced in the Channel Islands. 
The movement is most promising so far in Jersey. 

—Prohibition is to be strictly enforced in Madagascar. 
Under a new law promulgated by the Queen, the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor are forbidden under a penalty 
ot “ ten oxen and ten dollars.” 


—A donation of $5,000 has been promised to the 
managers of the London Temperance Hospital by the 
Middlesex District Lodge of Good Templars. This sum 
is tobe applied to the establishment of a Good Templar 
ward in the hospital. 


—A circular was recently forwarded to the mayors of 
the larger towns in England, asking for information as 
to their personal position on the temperance question. 
Out of the ninety-one addressed, twenty-four replied 
that they were abstainers. 

—Governor St. John of Kansas will deliver an address 
in the Brooklyn Tabernacle, January 22, at a meeting 
arranged for by the National Temperance Society. The 
Hon. William E. Dodge will preside, and the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage will open the meeting. 

—A general state temperance convention for Pennsyl- 
vania, under the auspices of the State Temperance 
Union, will be held-in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Harrisburg, January 19 and 20, to concert 
measures for united action in political temperance work. 

—Under the new Russian license law the number of 
liquor saloons will be greatly decreased. Where two or 
three villages are near each other, one central saloon, 
under the management of an Official paid from the pub- 
lic purse, will be provided for the district ; and this will 
be the only drinking saloon tolerated.. 

—NMr. Francis Murphy has commenced his gospel tem- 
perance work in Scotland by inaugurating a temperance 
crusade in the town of Forfar. His first meetings have 
been very successful ; in two days about twelve hundred 
signatures to the pledge were obtained. Mr. Murphy, it 
is understood, intends to remain in Forfar for several 
weeks. 


GENERAL. 

—Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s meetings in Edinburgh 
show no sign of falling off either in the numbers or the 
interest of those who attend. At latest date Mr. Moody 
had commenced a series of lectures on the Bible, in 
which he is dealing with the difficulties urged by modern 
skepticism against the Scriptures. This series is designed 
specially for the fevewarning and forearming of young 
men against the assaults of an unthinking popular infi- 
2elity. One of Mr. Moody’s meetings was for university 
students. Before the meeting the students seemed to be 
in an unruly mood, but as soon as Mr. Moody appeared 
silence and attention was at once given, and two hundred 
and fifty students remained after the meeting to converse 
with the evangelists and their co-workers in the inquiry- 
room. Principal Cairns, Dr. Horatius Bonar, and 
Dr. D. A. Moxey, known before his remarkable conver- 
sion as Leo Ross, the elocutionist, are among Mr. Moody’s 
most enthusiastic and efficient helpers. 

—Here are two letters recently received by the Foreign 
Sunday-school Association which tell of the difficulties 
and encouragements of Sunday-school work in France. 
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eae int most shires Before being able 


to sow the good seed we must labor to] 


destroy prejudices and gross errors which 
Catholicism has spread abroxd. To meet 
the most elementary needs of evangeliza- 
tion in my part of the country it would be 
necessary for me to spread myself over 
more than three hundred communes, num- 
bering three hundred thousand souls in 
most profound ignorance of the gospel. 
Five years ago I reorganized my Sunday- 
school, I have five teachers, but what we 
want most is not method or order, but life 
from on high, I do not know in how pros- 
perous a condition the Sunday-schools of 
my colleagnes may be, but I think a let- 
ter from you would produce a great effect, 
it would impress the children to hold the 
proof in hand that friends across the ocean 
are interested in our humble work. We 
find it a precious stimulant. We have a 
copy of Les Lecons Bibliques,—most valu- 
able lessons for a school of many teachers, 
but, unhappily, Sunday-schools divided 
into classes are rare in France. What 
fails us is a religious awakening.” Louis 
Pierredoz, a stocking-maker, who devotes 
much time to the work of evangelization, 
says of his work at St. Jean du Gard: 
“ We have two pastors, pious men, one of 
the Free Church and one of a Union 
Church. The children of both churches 
are united in my Sunday-school, which 
numbers about three flundred. Sunday- 
schools are imposed upon us as an impera- 
tive necessity, and the Christians of St. 
Jean du Gard have for some time interested 
themselves in this work. We have estab- 
lished in different directions, about six 
kilometres from the city, two Sunday- 
schools, and soon I hope to have a third 
in a little commune situated three kilo- 
metres from St. Jeah. But it is in the 
direction of Lozére that for some time I 
have directed all my efforts. If we pass 
from St. Jean, which contains more Protes- 
tants, Christian churches, and Sunday- 
schools, than any place in France, to this 
township, the contrast is striking. We 
find little religious life,and extreme igno- 
rance, fanaticism, and superstition. It 
often happens that I have to walk sixty 


kilometres on a Sunday to hold two, or} 


even three, services among the peasants. I 
gather the children at every place. At St. 
Germain, a meeting, convoked in spite of 
the will of the pastor, was betrayed by the 
children’s singing, and here is now the 
nucleus of a Sunday-school. I take my 
book and sing ‘the hymn ‘We wish to 
march to heaven; will you come?’ and in 
less than ten minutes those children who 
never in their life had sung a hymn are 
singing with animation and joy, and the 
mothers come thanking me and begging 
me to come again, I hear unceasingly 
the voices of the peasants of Lozére calling 
from their valleys to us to come and help 
them, and you must help us.” 








~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the ciroulation of The 
Sunday School Times és given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 42,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sud- 
soription list at any time, The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
dine for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the montha of November and December, when the 
Pisce asain snd tal 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The best in the market. Price, one dollar per dozen, 
post-paid. Sample copy, 10 cents. Ask your dealer 
for it. Address, 

W. E. RICE, Publisher, 





Wooster, Ohio. 
100 SCRAP PICTURES, 
100 Decaleomanie, 10c, ; 2 Christmas Card 1c; 
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Hughes’ Commentary. Terse, simple, and plain exposi- 
tions. Abundance of biographical, historical, and geographical ma- 
terial for each lesson. Furnishes an organized and practical form of 
the forty-eight lessons for 1882. Each is analyzed, words end phrases 
explained, and persons and places described. Adapted to whatever 
version used. Descriptive circular free. Price, paper, 60 cts.; cloth, $1. 


I, K. FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


Revised Version of the New Testament :— 
No other like it. Reference passages printed in full. Subject-head- 
ings, Verse-endings plainly indicated, Concordance, Indexes, Maps, 
Tables, etc. As a commentary and reference Bible, whatever version 
is used, this has ub equal. Price, $1.50. Gospel of Mark—from the 
above, cloth, 50 cts, ; manilla, 15cts. Descriptive circulars free. 

I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey 8St.. New York. 


On the Sunday-school Lessons for 1882, by 


TO over thirty of the most eminent hers to children. Teachers wil! 

find this volume full of clear and apt illustrations, espegially adapted 

BOYS to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features. 
aD Send for descriptive circulars. 


i. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 
GIRLS 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a se te sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for Gistribution. The price is Lafont “vd hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month,and the same proportionate rate for iarger or er quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of poner —_ printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in 

THE QUESTION LEAF is a meting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase } > nly The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf } apes Sunda: 2 he written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson ay), and , but Me a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
tor several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 
4&4. 5 oe. Dr. Scudder’ s). 


mp ee 
“Some Sunday-school superintendents, fn this ci the 
question, ‘ How cafe lncrane the ending or otndy © the lessons in the homes of the scholars?’ It was the 
ost uni, that studied and not often even the 
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Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smal 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. . 
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Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sun- 
day School Times, and are of; the best manufacture. The papers can be placed 
in the binder week by week,'thus keeping the file complete. Address, 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Wide Awake Free for Three Months, 


all who suiécribe now one yesr, ‘WIDE 
AWAKE will be sent from to January, 
1882, and to January, 1883. 





WIDE AWAKE, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. |. 


FOR 1 THIS YEAR'S 
International Sunday-school Course. 


The Gospel According to St, Mark. 


By Prof. Matthew B. Riddie, D.D. 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Being Volume IL. of 
The International 


Revision Commentary 
On the New Testament. 


By British and American Scholars and Revisers. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. 


This is the beginning of a series of Commentaries 
on the New Testament based upon the Revised Ver- 
sion of iséi, to be issued in small handy volumes. 

The text is, of course, that of the Revised Version, 
which hereafter must be the basis of every popular 
commentary. 

The aim of this commentary falis in with the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lesson system. Its object is 
to make the results of the Rev'sion available for the 
benefit of the rising youth of all denominations. 


1 vol., l6mo, 240 





The Chicago Interior says: 


“ It is a compact little volume, very clear and con- 
cise in its expesitions, and is the cream ot all previous 
commentaries, which have been pu' under tribute, 
not for quotations, but for ideas and suggestions which 
appear here iu new relations and forms of statement.” 


*,* For sale by ali booksellers, or sent by mail upon 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
_._ 748 and 745 745 Broadway, _ New ew York. 


Sunday-School Requisites for 1882. 


Abbott's Commentary on Mark and Luke. .$2.00 
Precept and Praise (for ResponsiveExercises) .50 
Rev. E. P. Parker's **S. S. Mymmal.”’.......... 35 
Coronation Songs (Deems and Perkins)...... F 


_A. 8. BARNES & CO., PUBLISHERS, New York. 


SYMBOL GiFTS. 





Zreegen’ by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, for first quarter ‘82 
Somet aaa on and attractive ; of such color or shape 
as pe by the lesson. Sample set, postpaid, 10c 


Breakfast Mottoes 


by Rev. W. F. Crafts. A textfor each day 
in year, x! for ee of 1882. Two 
Engravings. Sample, postpaid, Gc. $3. per hundred. 


Bible Reading Book Marks. 


Eveqares by R A plan for readin 

the Bible in the order of its eventa. Yunis, Prophe. 
cies etc. being inserted in the Kible > agg at the point 
where written. Sample, postpaid, 5c. $2. per hundred. 


Wordless Boo SALVATION SYMBOL 


IZED. Sample, 10c..- 
On G ed 
Improved Bible Tags. ?scr"ss 
By their use any book in the Bible isfound AT ONCE 
A tof2,4and 
Choice ce Leaflets.:: 8 ae tee of aileante 
mple set with price-list 


Spee ie 0c. All ot th the fe Rbor e sent prompt! 
on on receipret price. Special rates for large quantities. z 


Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 


4 WONDERFUL OFFER! 
$10 WORTH FOR $1.50. 


e offer the following 
rinted rise om large 
ood, a1: 


gold Jag a mail, 





This is an actual fact. 
and en rs. He’ 
Esisomse cate with in = 


post 

Ley tsually charge charge from 7 to $1.50 for them, 
but w e seven Le 1.50. The tollowing 
is the sist stories: Kast Lyn e Haun! ed Tower, 
The Lost ioe Note, The Doctor's Daughter, A Life’s 
Secret, W: e Severe? The Tale of Sin. Thestories 
are not “wold separatel Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money aaarees, 


15 - OGILVIE & 2.8 Publish 


P. O. Box 276 Street, New York. 


The ae Temperance Banner, 


A tour- 
Families, w th choice 


ated paper 
izations, and 
ing best writers for children ‘and youth. 
with Anecdotes, Blackboard Exercises, 
ustrations, ies, Music, etc., etc. Publish: 


one 
go- a 
EEK 7% st wD 
when four eee seis sedi, cicae Sak 


for it. B 
J. N. STEARNS, Puatlishing Agent, 
58 Beade Street, New York. 


TEMPERANCE iv: 


10 cents. 
pay circulation Rowe lation over Wat; 13. 








world; sworn 

. 18 colums solid yo 

t commended by Gov, LE Jo ue 
gieunn Wikia and hund reds of other tem 











Pe enlarged, price $2.50 per year, during For 1882 is an Book of 150 Pages, a Colored 
1682 will t nearly one thousand ilus- fF) Fron eos of Viewert. aes 1000 Liluserations of the 
prize fron one choicest 1 wers, vegetables, and d 
of which alone wi have cost 9600. Its “yd tor growing. It bandeomse enough ior. the centre 
tor , by the best living authors, will in- table ors Noliday preeeu sen r pame and 
clude a jant serial tor boys, by a tamous modern wst-office Pith ta conte, ond & will send Foy 
traveller, From THE HUDSON TO THE Neva; @ woes. ‘This is not a quarter of ite 
spiited Home and 1 Serial MEIKE It is “prloted ‘in’ both }nglish German. If yon 
CLuB D OURS; @ great variety of novel series, seeds, desiuct the 10 cts. 
Iiustrated Folk-Lore, Bal ti VICK'S ABEDS are the best in the world. The 
ci veling ta™ school, Short Stories FLoRaL Guipe will tell ae to get and grow them. 
the Distepary, ug , Od-Time Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Gaiden, 175 Pages, 6 
pg —_ it of H Pp lor Co -i | Colored ayy 4 509 Engravings. For 50 céne in 
also a Course ot Readings for} | covers: $1.00 in e) t cloth. 13 Gerenen or Ena bh. 
Young Feopie, “which is read ayovematically by the ool tck 8 Illustrated Monthly M 


a 
red plate in ieee number and ws vee —7- . 
Send all subscriptions to ings. Price. slBa a year: Av five to cages any ane eng i 


Men numbers sent 
cents, Address, JAMES Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., ceneser N.Y 
PUBLISHERS.AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Ne. 32 Franklia st., Beaton. 





ORCANS! 


a4 sofas fal octave RELDS, oul $63.0 00 
8 ae vee for fall a Partigalars Titumrated 
DANIEL F. aasey, 
Washington, New Jersey. 

















JERARIANS Sia al 


labor, and books, 





ance leaders, On trial 8 weeks, es, 10 yt Silver or 
Mention this Address, The 

Natlousl Liberator. 10s wet, Ohicago, Lik, 
INASMUCH 


As the lessons for 1882 from the New Testament, 
every teacher and echolar should pv a CORY ot the 
Revined Version. The “American Oxf * edition is 
the best for the money. Price, paper ro a 25 cents; 
= cloth, red edge, 35 cents; heavy siik cloth, 40 

Special by tor ‘quanitties: Mailed on re- 
aoa tof pelos. ddress, J. S$, OGILVLE & CO., 

3 Rose Street. New York. 


BOOK: ~ ™ Lh amy A Louise A eng 
Sa izabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
_ others. Malied on receipt of ten thrree- 
4 


cent stam 
oce.., Manoel, ' Ohio. 
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Start 


Right for Next Year. 


The BEST Requsites for Sunday Schoo Work. 
FILERS! INTERNATIONALS, $. RECORD i 


Shows the condition of a glance, w aaa harees 
Sunday ot the entiveaquarters i preneey perly kept will stimulate 


From 8. S. Journal, Dr. J. H. Vincent, Bali 
bp let 4 accurate ; a book bxeellently ty planned 
anal ia, soenps the use of Sundap-benesh Bowwemacye 
| hulp clean, $1.00; No. 2, for 40 classes, $1.50. 


BUR remeron, © S. $. COLLECTION 








This formis th 
of any pub- 

as to bein ate the purpose the Roternattsas! 
o, 50, Thick, Tough —, per doz., 


Rom ‘No. 60, Blue Paper, Lined with loth, 50 <od oa 
KS With Practical Hints, 


TEACHERS’ CLASS Ean Ber one Year, Mar 


bie Sides, per doz., 75 ets. For Three Years, Musiia or 
per RNA TIONAL 


shed, So ar: 


40 x 6 fn, 
SERIES S, S. ows boid 
—, ~ read TIONAL SERIES a &c. The 
Half of Script issuet for the 
Western pture Wor! 
a by colored lines showing t pou of St, Paul 
Cream a 2 $1.50; Mounted and $3.00, 


a oy rape $1.50; oaeheot Varnished, $3.00, 
Palortine atthe 50; Ti, an at History, $3.50, 


eer ob 3 Sixe, 36 x 44, on cloth, 82,00, 
FILERS NEW TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE 
AND MAP’ JERUSALEM vers: 


The following In large letters that 
con DOF dnt from 40 to 60 feet : THE LO 


i rere, nw fine White 
THE APOSTLES’ GREED Scsascsc 








thn 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS, utc: a™ 


With a Temper 
a 
the Scboisr. to on bes 


ance Pledge 
jsize 
lL x 14 in., Black aie No. 10 M Gorstacesd of Wence. No. 
102, Certificate of Membership. No. 104, , Certificate of Member- 
i — pledge, 1 per doz., $1.50; per 100, $10.00, One 
or sample, 
Sent carefully packed prepaid, on receipt of price, 


A. H. EILERS &CoO., penene, 
2938 Thomas St., St. 


TWO DOLLARS. 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


' DEMORESTS 
> LISTRATED MONTHLY 


MACAZINE. 


The Largest in Form, the Largest in 
Circulation, 

And the best in everything that makes - moeneive 
desirable. Dgmorest’s Monthly Magazi 
grendenns eombination of the entertninina, the useful st 

autiful, with steries, essays, poems, fashions, <, aay 
matters. art critiques lovely Pon plotares, 
gravings. and other art features. 

Send Twenty Cents tor a snecimen copy. or sub- 
scribe six months on trial for ONE DOLLAR. 


TWO DOLLABS A YEAR. 


vas is no publication so cheap or so good in the 
wor 


For circular and full particulars, address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th St., New York. 
aay Volume 18 commences with November, 1 188, 


SYMBOL GIFTS 5 Fosistnn 


for am ce thes wit trenber ad a 
HARRT: ANGELTI. eae 4 Ave., New 














May: 
een City 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION, 

FAITH. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


Price of each, $2.00 100 copies. No extra charge 
tor postage, Samples, 5 cents each. . 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 
725 Chestnat St., Pilladelenis, Pa 


vo mae oa quantities. 
the amount of peerone pri furnished, and the care given to ftoprepestlien, thie 
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THE SUNDAY SCHON. Tl 





eo petietot eokes pee 

ita eae ae ee es elect 
oy er shoul: e oO e t to 

sary nat eee aT fen np 

te = A paul ot bie various lesson cach te vee eager ean eae erie for himself 


Scenes, Cs oO that « 
what is best fitted to his own needs and to 
THE THREE MONTHS’ P Files is $2.00 a year, but if you do 
beeribe fora full year, you can have the paper sent to you 
WwW A NUMBER of teachers in ae low ey tion rates are 
given. You can By benemerg ~~ your sch ous an ink for. The 
club may subscribe for only three or six if you can — Bane Br start the matter in 
op way. A club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents 


“HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one te four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. ics, in 8 to nine rm = in & odes apt mw $1.50 each. From ten to nine- 
teen a to one address, each. wen or more, in a package to 
one each. Noch ton Subscriptions will be taken for any portion 
ofa pall at pend rly rates. While e@ pa for aclub at the above rates must be sent in a 
pac to one the publbaer = ouuh ven | that each club subscription be accompanied 


jwny names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 
copy im addition to the above club the papers will be mailed directly to the indi- 
vida addresses of the members of aclub. In this case, however, the papers for 2 club must 


all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 


For twenty-five cents 





THE SCHOLARS’ ? QUARTERLY. —Sunday-school teachers are becoming convinced that 


9 de sa eir sc metees Dende the very bested to the study of the lesson. A vast 
poe 6 supe their scholars ly with The Quarterly, which is 
Large at the office he Sunday School should not be confused 


seeks. y vague 
th any other. Among the many helpful things r be fi in each number, is a handsome 
engraved and —_— 


doublo-sage ted especially for the Jessons of the quarter. 
Teken Semele Tyree lesson matter, and appropriate hymns, it is 
a book that you can to have your elass do without. 
WHA COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or 
Bs, 00 a a ep Pe oe [copies a year. It is on by mail without costing subscribers anythin 
tage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 1 
three months, seven cents each. To supply a elass eosts, for instance, as follows :—For 
five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents* for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cent8. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each ss lesson on a separate sheet by 

. with questions, notes, home readings, marginal rences, etc. The leaves for each 
month are aa by malt i in posh crn for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents amonth, and the same onate rate for larger or - 


Adaress, JUHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


pokes Y See | 


PIANOFORTES. 


ta” IMPORTANT !! i, = 


(27"I want it distinct! ee teieteed that 

ed to offer o the pu Pe nteeseten 

PIANOFORTES FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS than ever before. 

Why buyGrand,Square and Upright Pianos and pay 
ufacturers enormous profits. Before vou 















one price, no agen sales are made 
alogue has no fictitious prices—ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


eatty’ 
Ss Write for Cataloque._& 
Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in eloth, with fine 




















steel portrait, $1.00. : 
A pastor, su tendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himse!f a more helpful book tha: 
“A Model § t.”” It shows just what a wise su 


perinten lent di 1, and fost how he di: 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who h ive reviewed it 
From The New York Tribune. common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
ese ene et Sa ee yoy 

affording a guide to the teacher, as well as 


Sur 
ane ot rare good sense and devoted energy 
to the cause of religious instruction.” “This book should be in, the brary ot every Sun 
From The Transcript, Boston. dayrechool, and every Su reer | 
“The volume with great propriety be madea | worker the lang. The single ‘chapter on A Coun 
pene rma =F why aches sae eee many times the price 
ts tin or ener Gueaeeeinn fin 


in the labors and successes of this most and 
effective toller in an excellent and worthy cause.” and all ney Dy increase the efficiency of thei: 
From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. aoe ie acon oe ie en 

ek ee ee AL. LT alike of its author. I know of no bette: 
Ry the worker needs. manual on the “school work.” 

in. practical, and abounds in good commo 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” Hy get _ Mothodies t 
J tr — The po es om Su work for th 
carefully written in excellent, for ears. 
ctbte i se Kn at ae = Grestnann & that comme and eS y a ae eel t to make bette 
feces erences | me Teer 
. w 

and som and su service “ We know not wh re ther. isa ¥ ter wort) 


from its manner olume better 

perusal a by the — eo te ot cur Sabbath schools 
didactic vent of what a Roney: oy 
onahe to be is well bnt th: ene ot the trne 
superintendent in el life is - Others than 
a ee 
of our rea rti 

= a ers af one wo owning 
From The 

“ Mr. Haven wasa man 
many relations, but he is 


“ He was indeed a a _ 
boat tella how he 
an 


ves, 
heused Edited 


ntendent, and this 
; itexhibits his metho s 
the ee forms and exercis. 
ted so ablv and intelligently. an I 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.’ 
From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book "Em to be in every Babbath-schor! post as saperin 
library, while, if some means cou evised by 
which deacons 


minent in nen 
= Le OS writ, be effoce he effet could not fl 


ly presented in his 
py of value to all «rin Bunda: ne one oa 
n “8c 
d fdeed to sil Christian men.” ee 
Prom Our jm Teacher, Dayton, O ( United Brethren. 
“It is nota speculeiive disquisition on what a Sup 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the stor: 
of what an earnest, devoted su ntendeat i 
— a. is written In ‘8 com pact t warm style. and/ 
suggestion to supe 


gh snts anf Concho 
Sent by mail on receipt of - price, $1.00, Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia,’ Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL, ; 
GAUYEestchenmas prac, Patiedetphin, 
neh, Tialian, Latin, ete, taught by the 
" ALPHO NOE Dee CL ae 


LATIN siseviar i coats 
“THE DEMAND FOR 


the graduates of the Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 

“lege. 108 South Tenth Street, Piilederphie. has been 
freatiy in exceas«.f the su pple, tip ge of instruc- 
tron in this —— is prection and tits y 





oung men 


and Lamy ne nena. General individual peeanine 
+ la ps of experienced instructors; u 
faolities ; ;aeadenta can begin at any time. ‘Tiluctrated 
circulare'tr Ks A 
CLASSIC Aw INSTITUTE, ~ 
2347 . Tees st. 
Re-opened Sept. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 





for both sexes, at Oberitn Col: 

lege, ee be > Classes in 
ucation ss ste 
Gee tien Inatty on the best. Ex- 

ents, Te 


Jan. a 8 ‘a, Mabel 4, Sept. rea chery. 


OBEBLIN = or , Music, Under the 
College man — Pull corps of first~ lass in- 


structors in Vuice Culiure, Piano, Organ, 
stringed enigma 


rivate — menbe.one. — b I} 
p — 
ncn r B “RICE, Director, er In 


NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN. 





most Fimin 
ae pe pom ILE & REPAIRING 
Piange's opporttittest ties oe Sy cyan 
(reccuse rnerenianieet —t —. - ‘ducati ucation, 
Fngiana CONS 
ay ‘Tuition, 

= ee get nen in the world. $15 ag 
hours musical ee = 5 ae ee. term. Sis 
and-are in constant fF dduecart bay Proteageen aml Penance 
in Musical and 1 w Calendar 


sorery Institutions: ws 
sent f.ee E.TOURJEE, Mesic ilats. Boston Vow 


EUROPE" 











-class. More 

— -¥- . ag Special ad nave rr aerate 

an: mooie 7 the pa ‘est cen’ 
interestinthe Old W 


wut hee. Address E. 4 . Mass. 


4 SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REWARD < CARDS. 





We have 14,000 packets of oes Texts 
a which Ry es cents per pac or three 

assorted hoes "poten. 3 sae 
per tne Eg sent by mai on , renee 

price Address Ogilvie & Ca.'3 t., Ni ork. 








Illustrate the InreRNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHoor Les- 


sons. They are printed on large sheets of paper in 
beautiful colors. Send 80 cents for sample to 
Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. |. 


Diary Freer: sees 
° 
» ete. Sent to any 
Sudvess, CHARLES E. HIRES. WSN. De? Ave Phtia. 


Agents wanted (Or the only fine large sicei pur trate of 


GARFIELD. 


Engraved ~ Line and a from a phategrents 
Garfield as correct “~~ 














roved by Mrs. 

autiful work of art. No ell rege Size 
‘Sx24. Send for circulars and extra terms. The 
Heoury BI Publishing (o.. Norwich, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED <©VE8YWHERE wo 


sell the est Family 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Willi k: be 
pair of stuckings with beel and we complete. in 20 
@inutes. [t will aise knit sary \ gine 3 of fancy work 
for which there is alywegs @ a= arket. Send for 
Jircular and terms to THE TWOMBI VY CNITTING 
MACHINE ° ashington St., Mass. 


i ect 
Ntasteasrabergie 


Beneath ONE ord states 
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EB toed. a: Catalogue of ab about 10 pa pages F FREE. 
R. B. CHAFF 5, Rinkenh vere 
River Settlement. /i/us. cafatognefree. 
. Issued in leaflet form at 75 conta per 
anything advertised in this paper, you will obiige the 





ay = 
RRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co, Chie 
500 VIRGINIA FARMN AND LLS 
sor sade or €xe 
& bite Richmond, Va. 
SOUTH Don’t ee betore + seeing our James 
= J.F.MANCHA, Claremont Surry¢ "o.Va 
Us the Order of Service, found in The Scholars 
bundred. No extra charge for postage. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry eoncerning 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
Gw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which incIude postage. 
From 1 to 4 COpies ...- 0.00. «+++ 
“6 to 9 copies to one address 
“ Wont copies to one address - 4 
® copies or more to one address........----- 1,00 
The yellow laoel on each paper shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publ publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the  becrioer that the paper 
be discontinued will continue to send it, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereufter, if the 
subscriber so desires, and Meee the amount e for the 
time that he has received it. pers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the eaptration of WY the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 
Subscriptions will will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly 








While the papers Sore #0 a club, at above rates, must be 
cons in ap age toone address, the blisher desires 
ave 


r reference the names of al! the subscribers. 
my, that ‘chub subscription be 
ba h a list _m Ma Ngee ely Sand addresses 
ns who are to use 
For twenty-five cents pe co! in addition to the 
above club rates, the iP be rr mailed directly to 
the individual addresses of the aduabers ofaclub In 
is case, bgwever the papers for aclub must all go to 
one -office,and the subseription must not be tor 
leas than one year 
Additions may be made at any Neto to ae, atthe 
same rate at which the club, as frst / ould be 
pe he ay to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
riptions to expire at the same ~~ oa the club as 
 - nally ordered. The new’ sa to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscript 
The papers for a club, weecber olng in a package 
to one address, or sent separately to the members of 
Se club, Fwy be discontinued at the expiration of the 
t 
“gahecribers asking to have the Uirection of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, bnt also the one to 
which it has heen sent, All addresses should include 
both coun 
ny vere he w iting to renew eith@r a single or club 
oka tion, in connection with which his name has 
not re been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the persen to whom the paper or 
aad, @ heretofore been sen 
wishing to introduce The Times to their 


friends, can aa hane specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


He theref ore “ 


THE WEEKLY Legeon's LGAs. A separate leat 
for every Sunday ' in th 
+> daa aad ~ — 


tone than "0 copies” at same rate. Orders not ae 
for less than one calendar month, 





THE by bay Sol QUARTERLY. Contains the 

Lessons for three months, Sy are map, beautiful 
ictures, appropriate music, etc., etc. 

00 copies, one year (four ) eewewncenecees $25.00 

- ry gle copy. one year four quarters) ............ 2 

ree months (one quarter)............ + 6.25 

Under 10 copies, three months, each 07 


aM E QUESTION LFAF. A ayo pene for each 

Sunday. Printed on writing eeryr.ené requiring writ- 
ten answers to questions pos esson, 

0 copies, one mo} 

y' 


for less than one calendar month. 
QUEAT | BEET AVE. 

Messrs. Hodder 5 euerosmes Be ad 
louse. EG, wit md any pom on 
Times. post free, for a year, to any 
Sree near seas agate 
as wi will also The Scholars’ ¥’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 

A DVERTISING RATFS, 
ou uniform 
per agate | 


advert 
14 lines to an > 
tion, a hether for one or 


Le 


type. 

.00 per count 
Notices ( 

#0 cents er nel for caahe insertion at oer seARON. 


ents 





) 
“kee concerning Subscri ns or Adve 
should be or at ay wa 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


~ @RATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


y yen mm es op 


“ By a thorough knowledge of natural laws 
which govern the operations of {32 and natris 
tion, and by acareful apelceies of the tine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Rs has’ provided our 
break fast-tables with, ‘a ei y flavored beve: 
which A save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of su 
tle maladies are floating around us ready +} attack 


wherever there’is a weak point. We m escape 
many @ fatal shaft by keeping ourselv: well fortified 

. re blood and a properly now ed frame."’— 
Civi nce 


with 
Gazette, 

Made simply with beiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (4¢-f. and th.) labeled 


James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


a A 











CHOIC est 
American reaktast “Ce ereals. 
ite | ys niltimpuriies 
steam ‘cooked fob 
Pe a minutes chaenge mye [rece for the table 


Bes ask cor Cracer ter A 
THE CPREALS 


Bra only. 
M'F'G CO., Oihce Sy Mtucrey Sen lew York. 


oe Infants 4 & \nyalids. 





js 4 BAR 
Se eee eee | 


* Make Hens Lay. 


travelin pe this country ere. ae that moat or the 











Se were ah 
me ‘ona er ay on earth will 
make hens +4 ‘Powders. 


Son 












Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
day work and 
Y. ears of service, 





« | Kvery Estey Organ . 
Sold is made 

T hroughout with 
Equat fidelity, and 
Yields unrivaled tones, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


The Best Stocking feortc J 


The Hose Supporter as an improved method for holding up the stocking, (to take 
the plact of the old fashioned unhealthy garter), has suffered in popularity and useful- 
ness by the want of a simple, convement and reliable clasp, whichis now fullysupplied 
in WARREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER, (Fordescription 
see the cut.) Children need no assistance in using them. A small piece of the hose 
nipped and drawn into the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn 
out by force, But is easily disengaged by slipping it upand outtheslot. Itis madefrom 
one piece of metal. Cannot get out of order. Will not injure the finest stocking, 7 
Ifas no sharp edges or teeth and lays flat against the limb. Ask for them at thestores 
and take noother. Ifnot found they can besent you by mail. Send for descriptive 
circular to WARREN HOSE SUPPORTER CO., Sole Manufacturers, 287 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Agents wanted, 


20.000  #EW CARPETS 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 
5) cents, 85 cents. PESTRY Bien ke 








INGRAINS. ; #0 cents, 90 cents. Eateeare 85 cents, 1.10 | BROGUNLA. {u. 35 to $1.75. 
WILTON and MOQUETTES, OTL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM LIGNUMS. | Good value, at sill prices. 

CUTTINGS in great variety. All prices. RUSS and MATS, from 75 cents ,00, 

at ‘ re Be, EVE L. KNIGHT, 122 Chestnut Street, Puiladelphia, Pa 
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Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers. 

GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 

GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, t607; at the INTER- 

NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 

grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 

| DELPHIA, 1876. 


Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50. 
Manufactured only by 
All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, Il. 
Warerooms. 
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130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE HEART'S DISCIPLINE. 
[W. Wilberforce. | 
I, 
Within this leaf, to every eye 
So little worth, doth hidden lie 
Most rare and subtle fragrancy. 





Wouldst thon its secret strength unbind ? 
Crush it, and thou shalt perfume find, 
Sweet as Arabia’s spicy wind. 


II, 
In this dull stone, so poor, and bare 
Of shape and lustre, patient care 
Will find for thee a jewel fare. 


But first must skillful hands essay, 

With file and flint, to clear away 

The film which hides its fire from day. 
III. 

This leaf, this stone! It is thy heart ; 

It must be crushed by pain and smart, 

It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art— 


Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 
Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet. 


CHRIST 'THE IDEAL MAN. 


{From Canon Liddon’s Sermons to the People. |} 


It is our Lord, and our Lord alone, who 
satisfies our human want of an ideal of 
goodness. He shows us what human - 
ness was meant to be. He offers us, in his 
life, the ideal life—the life of man at his 
best, in his perfection. This is the mean- 
ing, or one of the meanings, of that title 
by. which, more fr muy than by any 
other, he referred to himself—* the Son of 
man.” No doubt the original purpose cf 
his publicly adopting that name was to 
claim for himself the great prophecy in 
which Daniel describes one like the Son of 
man coming with the clouds of heaven to 
theAncientof Days,and receiving dominion 
and glcry and an imperishable kingdom, 
that all peoples and nations and Janguages 
should serve him. . . . But a fuller and 
more satisfactory reason is to be found in 
the fact that our Lord is not merely human, 
but that he ix the represen'ative or ideal 
man—the one 8 on of our race who is not 
unworthy of its high origin, in whom its 
original, ‘jdea is pertectty realized. This 
is what St. Paul means by calling him the 
second Adamw—the counterpart, that is, of 
the first tather of our race, unlike the first 
Adam in this, that he is always true to the 
idea of a perfect humanity. And so he 

stands alone in history, the first 6f a new 
race of men, the faultless pattern and 
type ot human goodnese, 

Por i in the ideal which his life presents 
to us, let us observe, first, the absence of 
anv disturbing flaw. In the midst of a 
so. led and sinful world, he alone is abso- 
lutely sinless. He, too, is tem ted, as was 
Adam. Unlike Adam, he resists tempta- 
tion. We shall seek in vain for any trace 
of evil in this .pertect life—for any word, 
any action, any gesture or movement which 
implies a will averted from good—which 
implies sin. Everywhere we see in him 
simple and sustained elevation above the 
circumstances, above the opinions of the 
world, above its pleasures, above its sor- 
rows. “In vain,” it has been said by no 
friendly writer, ‘‘in vain does the most 
keen-witted malice seek to trace selfish- 
ness in the motives of Jesus of Nazareth.” 
No lower inclinations of sin, no paltering 
with truth, no swerving from justice, no 
self-seeking, no covetousness, no ambition, 
can find a place in that character of such 
lofty purity, of such stern veracity, of such 
considerate equity, of such unreserved sac- 
rifice, of sucn disinterested love. 

And the ideal of goodness presented 
us by our Lord is perfectly harmonious. 
We see in him nothing of the narrowness 
or the one-sidedness which is traceable 
more or less in all merely great men. As 
a rule, one man can only appropriate one 
part of goodness at the cost of the rest. 
How often, for instance, are the best peo- 
ple we meet with, charitable but indifferent 
to the claims of truth, or truth-loving but 
careless about the requirements of charity. 
In our Lord there is no one predominat- 
ing virtue which throws the others into 
the shade. Every excellence is adjusted, 
balanced, illustrated, by other exceliences. 
It is impossible to maintain, with any 
approagh to a show of reason, that some 
one particular temperament shapes his 
acts and words; that he is cynical, or 
choleric, or melancholy, or phlegmatic. 
He is each of these; he 1s none of them. 
He combines the masculine with the femi- 
nine type of character. He combines the 
active instincts of life with the — of 
contemplation, It ie impossible te say 
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that he surrenders himself to any especial 
duty to the surrender of the rest. He 
obeys the law, but he proclaims man’s 
freedom in obeying it. He rivals the 
sternest asceticsin not having where to lay 
his head; yet he converses brightly with 
all the world, eats with publicans and sin- 
ners, attends a wedding banquet, sheds 
tears at a fuperal. He is consumed, as he 
says, with zeal for God’s honor ; yet he is 
always calm. He rebukes the jll-consid- 
ered fervor which would call down fire from 
heaven upon those who did not receive 
him. He is ever contemplating, as none 
else could contemplate, the nothingness ot 
all created things, the coming of that day 
which cometh as a thief in the night ; and 
yet he sympathizes with all that is tender 
and beautiful,in nature and in life. He 
points to the birds; he lingers over the 
colors of the lilies. He culls from the 
homeliest incidents and features of coun- 
try life the materials for those imperish- 
able parables which, like flowers on the 
altar, by reason of their very simplicity, 
are 80 suggestive of divine and eternal 
truths. He is tender without false senti- 
ment, benevolent without a trace of weak- 
ness, resolute without passion, without 
obstinacy. His condescension never de- 





comparable dignity never touches—it were ING Yay AR 
blasphemy to think it—the confines of | nifice 

pride. His lofty freedom from the world’s Heavy Ser 
tyranny and prejudices never becomes — 


contempt for man, or any form of misan- 
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HOLIDAY OFFERS, Now is your time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
thropy. His implacable hostility to sin is Having largely increased m ? facilities for manufacturing. my Holiday Offers for 1881.2 
always allied to the warmest love for sin- So one bund yp full, Ne 
Ss ven on one und 
Ste "BEATTY'S S BEST” PARL 
meee. Against evil in all its forms he oe ese $107 o7 EATTY'S BEST CHAPEL ORGANS, 
brings not peace, but a sword; while on is'Stope 8 full » sith Reeds, 


those who will he bestows a peace which 
the world cannot give. In his own words, 
he is as wise as the serpent, he is as harm- 
less as the dove. He is in his character, 
as by the terms of his mediatorial office 
at once the lamb led forth to sacrifice, an 
withal the lion of the tribe of Judah. 


Once more. The type of goodness pre- 
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sented to us in the life of Jesus is a strictly 
universal type. It is flavored, so to speak, 
by no race or clime or séct. It- is ahso- 
lutely world-wide. Certainly the peculiar 
features of goodness are always the same ; 

but a good Englishman, as we know, is in 
many ways figured in a different outline 
from a good Frenchman or German. 
National habit and modes of thought and 
action drape the eternal virtues in dissimi- 

lar guises; and such is our finiteness, » 
very French type of goodness would not 
find many imitators here, just as good 
Englishman would have to be studied by 
our neighbors across the channel before 
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they would do him any sort of justice. AGENTS! BOOK HADOW 
Now, although our Lord was born in a 


province of the Roman Empire marked by SUNLIGHT ND MSoughont 


the = strongest peculiarity of race and nea by Se 
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is character is just as intelligible to | “ Seeds ua Bverye a ae Gem 
the Conia: or the Romans or the Germans a ees feet gg Ps yee 
as to the Syrians or the Arabs. No Jewish } canted, men and wome: *..- 
rect jong claim him as its adherent; no | “r“"""<"* PRE CTON eon or Fe org — 
Jewish teacher has left on him a narrow- | “« 
ing impress; no popular error among the 
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ces : i Embracing full and authentic accounts of eve 
- 2% he is lord also of the sabbath. tion of ort and modern times, and inclu Ano aA 
He will not sanction their cruel intoler- 


bistory of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 

ance of the Samaritans: the Samaritans, | EUDu"stoduaucttte disasveryana setuemen 
both in his teaching and in fact, are the | of the New World, etc 
objects of his especial favor. They may 
judge hardly of the Galileans, whose blo-d 
Pilate had mingled with the sacrifices—of 
the eighteen whom the tower of Siloam 
had crushed in its fall—of the man who 
had been born blind; but he will not for 
a moment yield to their assumption that 
each form of bodily misfortune i: the con- 
sequence of some secret sin. He has a 
wiser and wider philosophy of pain than 
that. Still less has any Roman or Greek 
or Indian thinker shaped him into an in- 
tellectual mold. He rises above all the 
patie. lines of that or any previous or 

subsequent age. He speaks to the human 
soul in all countries and ages with the 
authority of one in whom every soul finds, 
at last, its ideal representative. Although 
he wore the dress of a Jewish rabbi, and 
accommodated himself to the usages of a 
Jewish life, all his ordinary words and ac- 
tions, although altogether suitable to his age 
and country, are yet also equally adapted 
to all people and all climes. And thus his 
character—let me repeat it—his character is 
correspondent to his world-wide claim, 
and in all quarters of the world men have 
recognized in him an absolutely universal 
type of human goodness. And if any 
have dared, of his grace, to say with his 
apostle, « Be ye followers of me,” they 
have quickly added, “ Even as I also am 
of Christ.” 





most com plete History of the World ever published, 
Send for  epacimen pages and extra terms to Aerts, 
Address NationaL Pus. Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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selling Pictorial Books and Histon Prices 
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smell from oil obviated, and doubles 

the light, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
steady incomes. A sample Tip supplied 
to Avents by mail for 15 cents, currency 
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BPOLLETT LAMP TIP CoO., 


3 Park Row, New York City- 
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what every man ough to have. 
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It is what every boy wats. and 


__ 588 Washington: St., Boston, Mass- 


Holiday Music ! 


Send the price mentioned below, and receive by return 
mail one of these splendid new Music Books for Holiday 
Presents: 


Norway Music Album, $}Si plain: §% cloth: 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
58 Songs. Elegant. 


Gems of English Song. PRICE 


The best and newest. oF 
| 
\ 


Gems of Strauss. 
Brightest music. 


Franz’s Album of Sorg. 


Best German Songs. 
Creme de la Creme 2 vols. 
Standard Piano Music J 
Rhymes and Tunes. $1.50. 
Charming Nursery a and Kindergarten Songs. 


EACH BOOK, 

| $3.00 Fine Gilt, 
$2.50 Cloth, 
$2.00 Board. 


Present to your Sunday-school the New Books 
BEACON LIGHT, 30 cents. 
LIGHT AND LIFE, 3 cents. 
BANNER OF VICTORY, 3% cents. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON &Co. 

S43 Broadway, N. Y. oh 1228 Chestnut St, Phila 

MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of by the best ation ft the day, 
standard and a 8 be per ontnn = ors. dy fa 
accom panimen Board covers, 

holiday edition’ im eiothe ait, 





A very rote aoe 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Music inet hs) arranged in 
attractive, tn tasteful Berg, from the hest solos fort m for the plano-forte, 


by Albert 
masters. Novel "design, and pepe pr 4 
contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Litle Lays For Lads and Lasses, 


An unique and charming collection of lovely songs 
for children’ The Werds and Mu-ic are all 

and the entire contents simple. refined, and chi ike. 
By Wade Whipple. Boards, 5 cents; cloth, 61, 


Copies of any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 


Publi hed by WW. A. POND & €@., 25 Union 
Square, New York eny. 





To be Issued Dec. 27. 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By LOWRY AND DOAYE. 
Price, $10 per 100; 12 cents ench by mall. 


HYMN SERVICE NO. 3 3 is a useful col'ection ot 
Songs for Sunday-schovuls While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


international Lessons of 1882, 


They “ill be found very desirable tor ail Sunday- 
schuol services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


“Se Sa 
! EXCELSIOR ! 1 1 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 


BY ASA HULL, 
Is an illustration of the great progress that is pos- 
— in Sunday-School Music. 

a ion really want the best? If so 
give it atrial. Size, 192 pages, 35 cents, $3.60 
per dozen, $30 per hundred, 

Specimen copy, paper cover, mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. Address ASA HULL, 
240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Something that will Help Your Class. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready. It contains a double-page colored map of “ The Pathways of our Lord;” a nA Tet finely engraved picture 
embodying views of places and things mentioned in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymans wit 


of matter helpful to the study of the lessons, 


WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THz SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without es 


music, and a great variety 


subseribers anything for 


postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven centseach. To supply a class costs, for insfance, as follows g—For five 
«cholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars,.one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Pumiicher. 725 Chestnut Street, Idd scares seaman) Pa. 
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Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 
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A BOOK OF 224 PAGES | 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


By sending address on a postal card to 


JOHN WANAMAKER,I PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED. | 
THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS | 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1881 AND 1882, | 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 
United States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. Among the 
goods mentioned are 


Silks, Satins and Veivets. Fringes and Embroideries, 
Dress Goods, Ribbons, Ties, etc. 

Cloths and Cloakings. 

Furs and Millinery. 
Underwear, Corsets, etc. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 
Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 
Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 
Flannels and Muslins. 

Linens and Upholstery. 


Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 
as customers eo in person. Money refunded for articles not as expected 


when received. No chargt made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage 
on samples. Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


John Wanamaker, | 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth 


Street to City ‘Hall Squere, and extends to Chestnut Street. The ground floor alone covers an area of 
about three acres. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats, 
Books and Stationery. 
Toys and Games, 
Silverware. 

China and Glassware. 
Furniture and Carpets. 


Mourning 
Ladies’ and Children’s Suits 
Shawls and Cloaks. 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
a and Gloves. 

hite Goods and Laces. 
Hemme Zephyrs, etc. 
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PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ..N INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has callefi forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con 
| venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per 
| All the articles having a bear- 





| manent preservation. 
| ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 

using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
| understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 


| in a 96 page pamphlet. 
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WHY STUDY — BIBLE? k; 
the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
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harlotte M. M. Yonge. 
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By Professor a Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW be = sour 
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v. oe J. Ellicott, APs Bishop 
dloucester and Brist 
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e Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
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Professor Geo’ Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM AX ASTIN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
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By the e Rev. Edm de Pressense. 
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By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 
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Improved Teachers’ Class Books |: 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, and 


Raines op U. J. Ellicott,and Drs, W. M. Thom- 
Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine 
their ideas about the ‘intelligent use of the omy the 

result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. he Bible 
and Its udy a little aad Scheel "Th reprinted pond, the 
columns of The Sunda Times, containing a 
series of short articles by these and other eminent 
rsons. Its chapters are varied in topic, covering 
well the subject, are practical, and are adapted admir- 
ably to meet a general and reaineed. If we werea pas- 

n, we would put a copy into the hands of ever 

member of our church, and every scholar old enou 
to understand it in our Sunday-sc ool, if we had to do 
so at our own expense.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“A timely, pm nip manual on the word of God. 
It is a series of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
adapted to promote a more intelligent study of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who read it. At 
a time when there are so many subtle and powerful 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our t defense ainst these 
attacks is an teeelteces acquaintance with the treas- 


ized | ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”— The Chris- 
day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class records that will con- | tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 


several years’ actual 
ite for the information and use of 


ng, % —" Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 


i] 

“This little volume will be specially useful toe Sun- 
day-schoci teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in inter mes and understanding 
Scripture.”—The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 


“A valuable little book.” —The Advance, Chicago, IU. 


“These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, i* a smal! com- 
pass, a | amount of valuable reading matter.” 
American Christian Review, Cincinati, Ohio, 


“Very valuable to the Bale student.”’— The C hris- 
tian Advocate. Richmond. 


“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
tully read and studied: It contains in small com 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and ai ape ok Any book, 
that gives us better unders'anding of Holy Scriptures, 
will Av 5 er by those who know the value of the 
wordof God — The Christian Journal, Toronto, Canada. 


‘A valuable help to the 55 tee use of the Bible.” 
— The Morning Star, Dover, N. 


“ We advise every Sunday-school teacher to procure 

acopy of this little work; it cannvut be attentively 

thout profit; it furnishes material for imme- 

ory use and valuable light for further guidance.’’— 
The Observer. Bowmanville, Canada. 


“Tt is am excellent work to place in the hand ot 
every —— of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Heraid, 
Boston, M 


“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo, 


‘The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
pe-formed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in potting forth in handy volume form the 
series of papers popes in the Times near the negin- 
ning ofthe year. It is a convenient littie pamph!et ot 
about one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”— The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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